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REVIEWS. 


A Parallel of Shakspeare and Scott ; being 
the substance of Three Lectures on the 
kindred nature of their genius. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 

Shakespeare and Scott are two of our chief 

benefactors; they have diffused happiness 

and delight among ten thousand thousand 
fresides. They are always fresh, and ever 


new, and we welcome them in the twentieth | 


reading as we welcome the summer sun 
which brings the same light and warmth to 
our old age as it did to our youth. They 
have peopled our fancies and memories with 
creatures more bright and natural than any 
other workers in “ the art unteachable, un- 
taught ;” and, amid all the discoveries and 
inventions of science—viz. flowered muslin, 
damasked silk, and tenpenny nails, manufac- 
tured by strength of steam—statues hewn by 
machinery—ships impelled against wind and 
tide by fire—men walking on the bottom of 
the sea, and women flying in the air—the 
inventions of Shakespeare and Scott are still 
the most wonderful, the most delightful,—we 
had almost said, the most useful. Watt, Ark- 
wright, Fulton, Rennie, Telford, with the 
whole tribe of scientific benefactors, to whom 
be all honour, have smoothed our roads, 
shortened our journeys, brought distant lands 
to our door, clothed us in purple and scarlet 
and fine-twined linen, at little cost ; in short, 
have indulged us with the grosser realities of 
existence to overflowing; but it required 
minds of a higher order to pamper and feed 
the imagination: for this Shakespeare and 
Scott had to make and create; and as creators 
and makers, they are entitled to rank above 
all the mere discoverers that have flourished 
between the days of Jason and John Ross. 
The little work before us is much to our 
taste; we are on the author's side in 
almost all his opinions, and have long felt, 
that in command of human character, the 
magicians of the north and south have a 
strong resemblance. They were both great 
imitators, but not copyists. ‘They ransacked 
written history and oral legend for plots, for 
incidents, for sayings, and for hints. ‘They 
breathed life and feeling into the dead, and 
recalled the heroes, the sages, the wits, and 
the beauties of their native land into exist- 
ence, and shed such a charm over every 
scene, and gave such life to all, that the 
longest night seems short in their company. 
Their chief—nay, their humblest characters 
are to us creatures of flesh and blood, of 
sentiment and of soul; we cannot regard 
them as unembodied and unsubstantial ; yet, 
in our mind, there is a difference between 
the characters produced by Scott and Shake- 
speare. We speak but of our own sensations. 
The characters of the former seem so real 
that we number them amongst our acquaint- 
ance. On the banks of the Liddel we look 
for Andrew Dinmont; as we pass through 
Glasgow we peep into the salt market, with 
the hope of meeting Bailie Jarvie; and when 


| we visit Aberdeen, we expect to meet Dugald 
| Dalgetty by the way. The characters of the 
| latter seldom awaken such lively expecta- 
tions,—and why? They are more poetical ; 
| they are purified more from the realities 
of life, and arise above ordinary sympathies. 
The drama, or at least poetry, requires this ; 
ome is of a lower order, and Scott moulded 
| his characters accordingly. We never think 
| of the heroes and heroines of Shakespeare 
but as creatures raised by imagination, from 
slender materials furnished by nature; we 
can scarcely believe that beings so fair and so 
blameless as Imogen and Juliet could have 
existed, but we have seen something like 
Julia Mannering and Diana Vernon, and we 
imagine Sir Walter saw the rest. 

Though we perceive this difference be- 
tween the creations of Shakespeare and 
Scott, we have no wish to say, that because 
the latter refused to go to work like the 
former, he committed an error; on the con- 
trary, we regard it as a great excellence. 
We once heard Coleridge assert, that while 
Shakespeare drew all his characters from 
man in his unsophisticated nature, Scott was 
content to manufacture his from the callings 
and pursuits of life. This, we thought then, 
and think still, was unjust: not that the re- 
mark is without truth; but our language and 
sentiments are coloured by our condition ; 
a soldier is distinguished not only by his 
look, but by his language, from a lawyer ; 
the manners of a rustic are not those of a 
courtier: we need not multiply instances ; it 
is enough that the characters of the great 
novelist are natural and unborrowed. 

The taste of Scott was that of his times: 
the taste of Shakespeare was that of his 
times also ; they both wrote for the world; 
they walked the way they found the world 
walking; they made no attempt to form 
new schools, and yet they are founders in 
the truest sense of the word. ‘They both 
loved home subjects, and delighted in work- 
ing up the ordinary occurrences of life or 
history in a spirit and shape at once natural 
and national. It was the fault of Shake- 
speare’s age to overrate rank and high de- 
scent, and to regard all as “ base, common, 
and popular” beneath the condition of a 
gentleman. It was the glory of Scott's day 
to honour man as God made him; to think 
with Burns, “A man’s a man for a’ that,” and 
to look with respect and affection on the 
humble children of the cottage. ‘To this 
difference we owe the pie-coated fools and 
heroes of Eastcheap, and the utter absence 
of the bold yeomen of England in the south- 
ern poet ; and the presence of the Dinmonts, 
the Headrigs, and the Ochiltrees, in the 
novels of the bard of the north. Both poets 
were men of large soul and wide sympathy ; 
but, were we to account for this difference 
by supposing that Scott had more of those 
qualities than Shakespeare, we should say 
more than we feel; yet it is not the less 
true, that our national dramatist has failed to 
give a faithful picture of social English lite 








as it was in his day ; he was more of a cour- 
tier, we fear, than Scott, and though a striker 
of deer himself, he had no hearty love for 
‘Hob, Dick, and Hick, with clubs and 
clouted shoon,” his country companions. 

Shakespeare and Scott resemble each other 
too in never exhausting either subject or cha- 
racter, and in the full command they hold 
over both. ‘That monster of wit, Falstaff, is 
evidently killed by his maker out of mere 
wantonness, and not because he was ex- 
hausted, for some of his latest sallies are his 
best: and we know that the author had to 
bridle in and restrain himself, both in Ochil- 
tree and Dalgetty, lest their humours should 
overwhelm their companion characters. 
Their handling, too, is in the easiest and 
happiest manner imaginable; nor is their 
sense of propriety less visible than their 
ease; all is in its right place; nothing is out 
of keeping, and the unity of their perform- 
ances is wonderful, since they seem not to 
have studied it. But a man who follows 
nature will seldom break rules, for rules 
came from nature ; a truth acknowledged by 
Walpole, when he said, Gil Morice observed 
all the rules of Horace, but in such a way as 
showed that the writer had never heard of 
either Horace or his rules. 

Of the three lectures which compose this 
volume, we like the first most; in it the 
author points out the chief characteristics of 
the genius of Scott, and how they assimilated 
or contrasted with those of Shakespeare ; we 
can afford room for but a small portion of 
his interesting inquiry :-— 

“One of the chief attributes of the genius of 
Shakspeare, and that which has always been al- 
lowed him, under some mode of expression or 
another, is his universality. This term is of so 
comprehensive a nature, that you will, perhaps, 
be startled at my claiming the same excellence 
for Scott. I mean to express by it—the power 
of identifying himself with every kind and condi- 
tion of existence. * * * 

“ This felicitous power of the mind has been 
the theme of panegyric with all the writers on 
Shakspeare, and in it we recognize the great 
charm of Scott's productions. Its great charac- 
teristic is fitness, and to its exercise we owe the 
admirable impersonations of both our authors : 
the splendid procession of princes, nobles, 
simple citizens, and peasants, with all their ge- 
neral and particular attributes, each clothed in 
his proper garb, and each speaking the senti- 
ments of his kind. Nor is this vivid and dis- 
tinct representation confined to vague genera- 
lities or generic distinctions; it deals equally 
with individual features and specific differences 
—such as are to be found in the moral, as in the 
natural world. 

“In this general sympathy with man in all 
his natural and social relations, we recognise 
the very essence of the dramatic character; and 
how it can be said that the genius of Scott is 
not dramatic, I cannot divine. His romances 
are dramas in everything but the precise form. 

“Nor is this sort of spontaneous metempsy- 
chosis confined to the moral condition of man, 
and his relations to external things; we may 
observe the exercise of the same many or rather 
every-sidedness in relation to things themselves, 
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—the same fitness, propriety, and verisimili- 
tude; and circumstances and scenes are ever as 
much before the mind of the reader as the 
persons who move in them. If this be con- 
ceded for Shakspeare—and I suppose we can 
bespeak nothing for his genius that will not be 
conceded—it is only necessary to call to mind 
such scenes in the most popular works of Scott 
as are presented in‘ Old Mortality,’ ‘ Marmion,’ 
‘Ivanhoe,’ and indeed any other. Or, to be 
more particular, take for example, the magnifi- 
cent opening of ‘The Talisman’—the graphic 
scene in the Desert, and the single combat of 
the two heroes of the tale. Or the escape of 
Sir Arthur Wardour and his daughter from the 
sea, and ascent from the cliffs, ‘ The Antiquary;’ 
or the more familiar but spirited scene in the 
Clock-smith’s-shop in Fleet-street, in the com- 
mencement of ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel ;’ or the 
tragic end of the poor usurer Trapbois, in the 
same tale; or any other of those living pictures 
in which the actors, and the natural accompa- 
niments, harmonize with the features of sur- 
rounding objects, like all the parts of the finest 
performances of the sister art. 

“ But the best ¢es¢ of this power of delineat- 
ing the thoughts, actions, and passions, of 
human nature, in their various phases, is, as I 
have before hinted, to be found in the manner 
in which the same passions, the same virtues 
or vices are made to operate differently in dif- 
ferent persons, according to their several con- 
stitutional castes of character, situation in life, 
or other ruling circumstance. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, in Scott, his various modifications of 
religious enthusiasm. In Beaumanoir, the rigid 
adhesion to prescribed forms, the devotion to the 
preservation of the privileges of his ‘ order;’ a 
bigotry grounded in selfishness and constitu- 
tional soundness of heart. In the Abbot Eus- 
tace, the same objects operating with warm and 
kindly affections. The religious enthusiasm of 
David Deans again, is homely, stedfast, and 
patient in suffering. In Balfour, selfish, super- 
Stitious, and brutal. But we have in that chef- 
@ ceuvre of Scott, the tale of ‘Old Mortality,’ in 
illustration of this test of universality, a whole 
tribe of fanatics, in which the same general fea- 
tures are preserved with an individuality of form 
and colouring that makes each a distinct and 
perfect portrait; and the whole together one of 
the finest exemplifications of the crimes and 
follies of men, who mistake the vain workings 
of their own imaginations, and the impulse of 
their own selfish passions, for the dictates of the 
divine spirit. ‘The maniac Mucklewrath, the 
savage Burley, the gentle but energetic Mac- 
briar: after these come the shallow and wordy 
Kettledrumle, and the prudent and conforming 
Poundtext: not to mention the well-imagined 
dogged ignorance of Mause, and the easy faith 
of Cuddie Headrig, whose religion rests upon 
the means of a comfortable subsistence, and 
deals rather in the realities of life, than the ab- 
stract question of doctrine and church-govern- 
ment. In all these we recognise a certain indi- 
viduality which make them species of the same 
genus; and all drawn with a correctness and 
force that is truly wonderful. 

“Take again, for instance, his exemplifications 
of loyalty. I mean, by loyalty, a steady adher- 
ence to persons and opinions, regardless of the 
accidents of fortune; a virtue, so various in its 
character, as to seem in some cases like mere 
animal instinct; in others, a principle rising to 
the highest pitch of moral excellence. In 
Flora Mac Ivor, or Kenneth, or Sir Henry Lee, 
high-minded, disinterested, secret, and valiant. 
In Leicester and Varney, base and selfish. In 
Caleb Balderstone, a warm and heartfull, but 
almost brute impulse. In Andrew Fairservice, 
mercenary, cowardly and loose. In Dalgetty, 
crafty, calculating, and easily transferable. In 
Wamba (that prince of jesters), fearless and ro- 





mantic, and suiting the character of one of 
Scott’s happiest creations. To all these you 
will find no parallel in our literature but in the 
writings of Shakspeare, who has, with the same 
power of universal sympathy and the same dis- 
crimination, shadowed forth his living portrai- 
tures, different and yet the same. * * * 

“ Akin to what I have called the universality 
of Scott, which makes him, like Shakspeare, 
always at home, from the cottage to the throne, 
is his genius of appropriation. The happy use 
of the scattered materials of history and tra- 
dition, and of the popular poetry and super- 
stitions of his day. * * Of the obligations of 
Shakspeare to contemporary literature, and of 
the freedom with which he seized upon every- 
thing that turned to his own purpose, few per- 
sons can have any conception, who have not 
made themselves a little conversant with the 
labours of his numerous commentators. Whole 
passages from the chronicles, tales, songs, and 
popular works of the day, can be traced to their 
several sources ; and much of the most admired 
dialogue of his most impassioned scenes, is a 
literal transcript from those authorities. 

**Tothis power of appropriation we owe many 
of the beauties and excellencies of both our 
authors.” 

All that we intended to do when we took 
up this volume, was to recommend it to our 
readers, after having transcribed one or two 
of its happiest passages as a specimen. We 
have exceeded this—and we are only pre- 
vented from doing more, from a feeling that 
we shall have an opportunity of discussing 
the matter more fully, when the promised 
Life of Scott comes before us. 


Landscape Illustrations of Moore's Irish Me- 


lodics. Part I. London: Power. 
Illustrations of the Landscape and Coast 
Scenery of Ireland. I—1V. Dublin: 
Wakeman. 
The Dublin Penny Journal. Vol. U1. Dub- 
lin: Hardy. 
Ovr purpose in this article is to point out to 
those strangers who may visit Ireland for 
the first time during the approaching meet- 
ing of the British Association, a few of the 
most interesting objects that a tourist may 
visit without any great loss of time, or any 
large addition to travelling expenses. The 
works named at the head of this article in- 
troduce us to some of the most magnificent 
portions of the lake and river scenery of Ire- 
land, several remarkable objects of its anti- 
quities, and places memorable in its annals. 
The Illustrations of the Irish Melodies 
have a national interest; not only are the 
scenes associated with the charms of Moore’s 
delightful lyrics, but they are themselves 
among the most pleasing that ever attracted 
the notice of a painter; the poet has united 
his strains to the most picturesque spots in 
his native land, and the Illustrations of his 
Melodies will present a fair selection of the 
beauties and sublimities of Irish scenery. 
The ‘Illustrations of the Landscape and 
Coast Scenery of Ireland’ should properly be 
classed under our head of Fine Arts; they 
are a series of tinted engravings from draw- 
ings by Messrs. Petrie, Nicholl, and O'Neill. 


The parts already published so justly repre- | 


sent the peculiar features of Irish scenery, 


both in colour and form, that we may hope | 
the work will, when complete, exhibit a } 


complete view of Irish characteristic land- 
scapes. ; 
‘The Dublin Journal’ is the best of the 





Penny Magazines, because it has a definite 
aim and purpose ; published at a period when 
party politics rage violently, it is altogether 
free from party, from politics, and from per- 
sonalities; it contains valuable information 
respecting Irish scenery and antiquities, en. 
tertaining and characteristic sketches of Irish 
life, and a mass of useful hints to the agri- 
culturist and the mechanic, by which per- 
sons of higher rank may profit. It is truly 
a national work, and merits the success 
which we rejoice to hear it has obtained, 

There is, perhaps, no city in the world pos- 
sessing so much varied and attractive sce- 
nery, in its immediate neighbourhood, as 
Dublin. The peaks, ridges, lakes, waterfalls, 
and glens of the romantic Wicklow mou- 
tains are within a day’s drive; an hour will 
suffice to bring the citizen to the sea-cliffs 
of Bray and Bullock ; the lover of river sce- 
nery may gratify himself by a driveto Lucan, 
or the Salmon Leap at Leixlip; and, if a 
whole day be at his disposal, admire the 
princely seat and grounds of “ Ireland's only 
duke.” The antiquarian may indulge his 
taste in admiring the old parliament house 
of Swords, its round tower, or the still more 
beautiful one of Lusk. He may venture to 
Holme Patrick, and see the church erected 
by Ireland’s tutelary saint, and on his retum 
observe the ancient stone roof and crypt of 
St. Doulough. A trip by the railway takes 
him to the harbour of Kingstown, not in- 
ferior, as a stupendous work of art, to the 
Plymouth Breakwater, and the walk ofa 
few minutes will carry him to the top of 
Killiney, and a sea prospect of unrivalled 
beauty. 

The county of Wicklow is the smallest and 
most picturesque in Ireland ; a volume would 
be insufHcient to describe its beauties; we 
shall, therefore, only mention the places that 
best deserve the notice of the tourist, in the 
order he will find it most convenient to visit 
them ; premising, that conveyances are both 
abundant and cheap, and that the peasants 
of Wicklow, justly proud of the scenery, are 
eager to afford visitors all the aid and infor- 
mation in their power. The tourist, having 
coasted the bay of Dublin, reaches Bray: he 
is then conducted to Kilruddery House, and 
the little Sugar Loaf, and thence to the Dar- 
gle, Powerscourt, Waterfall, the Glen of the 
Downs, Belle View, Delgany, Newtown, 
Mount Kennedy, Altadore, Dunran, Devil's 
Glen, Nun’s Cross, Rosanna, Avondale, 
Meeting of the Waters, Castle Howard, 
Bally Arthur, Shelton Abbey, Gold Mines, 
Ovoca, Glenmalure, Glendalough, or the 
Vale of the Seven Churches, Round Wood, 
Luggelaw, Lough Dan, Lough Bray, Ennis- 
kerry, the Scalp, Russborough, and Poul-a- 
Phuca. The roads to all these places are 
very good, and excellent accommodations 
can be had at the several inns. A tour 
through the county of Wicklow need not oc- 
cupy more than three or four days. A very 
pleasant tour may be made through the south 
of Ireland by those who return to England 
vid Bristol. They have the choice of three 
routes ; first, they may go through the centre 
of Ireland to Limerick, and enjoy the scenery 
of the majestic Shannon, thence proceed to 
the Lakes of Killarney and Glengariff, and 
return by Cork, whence steamers sail for 
Bristol and Liverpool every Tuesday and 
Friday. Secondly, they may take the direct 
road to Cork through Clonmel or Cashel, 
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—_— 
qhich will take them through very interesting 

ions of the counties of Carlow, Kilkenny, 
and Tipperary. But the route which we 
should recommend, is that through the 
counties of Wicklow and Wexford. ‘The first 
day will bring the tourist to Enniscorthy, 
close to which, is the celebrated Vinegar 
Hill; there are some very romantic drives 
in the neighbourhood, especially in the di- 
rection of Newtownbarry and Mount Lein- 
ster. The next stage should be Wexford ; 
there are many beautiful views on the river, 
and, within a day’s drive, are the cove where 
the English first landed, the wild scenery of 
the barony of Fortu, and the traces of Ban- 
now, a town buried beneath the sand, and 
commonly called the Irish Herculaneum. 
From Wexford, the tourist should proceed 
through New Ross to Waterford, whence he 
can obtain a passage to Milford daily, and to 
Bristol twice a week. But if, as we may 
yenture to prognosticate, he wishes to see 
more of Ireland’s magnificent scenery, he 
should go from Waterford to Clonmel, up 
the valley of the Suir. Clonmel has, in 
itself, little to recommend it, but it is a 
centre whence roads radiate to some of the 
most interesting objects in Ireland. ‘The 
ruined cathedral on the rock of Cashel, and 
the beautiful abbey of Holycross, will afford 
pleasing occupation for one day; another 
may be devoted to the romantic village of 
Cahir, and the Mitchelstown caves recently 
discovered in its vicinity. Fethard and the 
coal districts will occupy a third day, and a 
fourth may be devoted to the mountain 
ranges on the Waterford side of the Suir. 
From Clonmel, the tourist should go to Lis- 
more; there is no public conveyance, but 
jaunting cars may be hired at a reasonable 
price; the road is most romantic, ° ruined 
castles and abbeys crown almost every emi- 
nence until the tourist enters the mountains, 
and, as he winds up the ascent, every turn 
of the road opens a vista to the rich and fer- 
tile valleys of ‘Tipperary. 

Lismore is beautifully situated on a slight 
eminence, over the banks of the Blackwater, 
surrounded by ranges of mountains. The 
valley of the Blackwater is a most attractive 
object; the river is navigable for boats from 
Cappoquin, within four miles of Lismore, to 
Youghal, and there is no portion of its banks 
that does not present an interesting picture. 
Dromana, the seat of Mr. Villicrs Stuart, 
Camphor House, Strancally Castle, Balli- 
natray, and the ruined abbey of Knights 
Templars, at Rencrew, are objects of singu- 
lar beauty. A boat can always be obtained. 

The scenery around Youghal, the next 
stage in the tour we have recommended, is 
bold and striking; and, to geologists, its 
strand presents one of the largest submarine 
forests in the three kingdoms. ‘There are 
tuned abbeys and ancient tombs in abun- 
dance, to gratify the antiquarian, while the 
lover of historical reminiscences may visit 
the house of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the 
monuments of the Earls of Cork and Bur- 
lington. Within four miles of the town, is 
the round tower of Ardmore, and the ruins 
of St. Declan’s church, well worthy the at- 
tention of the curious; and within the limits 
of a day’s excursion, are Cloyne, rich in ec- 
clesiastical antiquities, Castle Mary, with its 
druidical altar, and Rostellan, the seat of the 
Marquis of Thomond. 

The distance from Youghal to Cork is 





about thirty English miles, and there are 
coaches three times a day. From Cork the 
tourist may easily make a circuit to Killar- 
ney and Glengariff. As he quits Ireland, 
by the steamer, he will admire the beautiful 
shores of the sea, and the magnificent har- 
bour of Cove. 

The great objects of attraction to those 
who make a northern tour through Ireland, 
will be, of course, the Giant’s Causeway, and 
the stupendous rock scenery of the county of 
Antrim, but we earnestly recommend tourists 
not to overlook Carlingford Bay and Ros- 
trevor in their haste to see the wonders of 
the basaltic formation. Their first stage from 
Dublin should be Newry, whence convey- 
ances are easily procured to Rostrevor. 
Guides to Rostrevor, the Giant’s Causeway, 
the county of Wicklow, and the Lakes of 
Killarney, have been published,+ and we do 
not therefore deem it necessary to give such 
minute directions to the visitors of these 
places as to tourists in less frequented parts 
of Ireland. 

We must say one word on a less pleasing 
subject, the dangers which some persons 
anticipate from travelling in Ireland. The 
truth is, that a traveller is just as safe on an 
Irish road as on an English one; and that 
the peasants, so far from viewing strangers 
with suspicion, hail their appearance with 
delight. ‘There is not a common labourer 
who does not think and say, that no man can 
know Ireland without loving it; he deems 
the stranger's curiosity not so much an ho- 
nour done to his country as a personal com- 
pliment paid to himself, and he deems it a 
duty to direct attention to 2 beautiful scene, 
or an interesting monuinent. Every English 
traveller, especially in the south of Ireland, 
has acknowledged the truth of this. On the 
other hand, recent tourists have inapressed 
the peasants with favourable notions of the 
English character, end we firmly believe that 
every increase of - Sercourse will tend to 
cement more strongly the friendly union of 
the two countries. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh. Edited by his Son, 
R. J. Mackintosh, Esq. 2 vols. 
{Second Notice.} 

We shall now, according to promise, pro- 
ceed with our extracts from these interesting 
volumes, in the selection of which it is our 
intention to consult amusement, rather than 
the order either of time or subject; prefer- 
ring, also, occasionally such of Sir James’s 
judgments cn men and things, as may afford 
matter for a passing comment. In the jour- 
nals which he kept in India during the absence 
of his family, he seems to have recorded his 
remarks, with a special view to the forma- 
tion of his children’s minds; and these must 
be taken as giving his matured thoughts on 
the subjects mentioned, rather than aslightly- 
formed and loose opinions. 

We begin with his estimate of Hogarth :— 

“_T perform my promise of giving you some 
account of what I have been reading in Hogarth. 
Ido not think it quite justice to say that he 
Was a great comic genius. It is more true that 

*+Curry has just published a new and improved 
edition of the Guide to Wicklow, with a good travel- 
ling map; it contains all the information that a tourist 
can require, and the dryness of local description is re- 
lieved by some capital sketches of Irish character, 
taken from the Rev. Cesar Otway’s communications to 
the Christian Examiner. 





he was a great master of the tragedy and comedy 
of low life. His pictures have terrific and pathe- 
tic circumstances, and even scenes: he was a 
Lillo as well as Fielding. His sphere, which 
was Iinglish low life, was contracted, indeed, 
compared to that of Shakspeare, who ranged 
through human nature in all times, countries, 
ranks, and forms; but he resembled Shakspeare 
in the versatility of talent, which could be either 
tragic or comic; and in a propensity natural to 
such a talent, to blend tragic with comic circum- 
stances, 

“ Much has been said of the morality and 
utility of his works. Garrick said that 

His pictur’d morals mend the mind, 

And through the eye improve the heart. 
Too much of this sort can never be said, unless 
it be exclusively said. Hogarth deters men 
from debauchery, prostitution, and mercenary 
marriage, by a representation of the evils which 
flow from them. 

“ But has not Raffaclle also ‘through the 
eye improved the heart’? Have not dying 
Christs taught fortitude to the virtuous sufferer ? 
Have not Holy Families cherished and ennobled 
The tender genius of the 
Christian morality, even in its most degenerate 
state, has made a mother and her child the 
highest objects of affectionate superstition. How 
much has that beautiful superstition, by the 
pencil of great artists, contributed to humanise 
izankind ? Unless, therefore, the praise of utility 
he denied to those who encourage virtue, and 
confined to those who deter from vice, it will be 
impossible to bestow it in an exclusive, or even, 
[ think, in a pre-eminent degree, on Hogarth 5 
though it must be allowed that, in his pictures, 
the utility is more obvious and direct. 

“ Observations somewhat similar may be ap- 
plied to Miss Edgeworth’s fictions. In my first 
enthusiasm of admiration, I thought that she had 
first made fiction useful ; but every fiction since 
Homer, has taught friendship, patriotism, gene- 
rosity, contempt of death. These are the highest 
virtues; and the fictions which taught them, 
were, therefore, of the highest, though not of un- 
mied, utility. Miss Edgeworth inculcates pru- 
denee and the many virtues of that family. Are 
these excellent virtues higher or more useful than 
those of fortitude and benevolence? Certainly 
not. Where then is Miss E.’s merit ? Her merit 
—her extraordinary merit, both as a moralist 
and as a woman of genius—consists in her having 
selected a class of virtues far more difficult to 
treat as the subject of fiction than others, and 
which had, therefore, been left by former writers 
to her. * * 

“The same circumstances at the same time 
directed both the pencil and the pen to common 
life. Hogarth arose with Richardson and Field- 
ing. The * Rake’s Progress’ is a novel on canvas. 
The Dutch painters had before painted familiar 
and low scenes ; but they were without any parti- 
cular moral tendency ; and it was scenery, rather 
than the history of ordinary life, which they res 
presented. They were masters of the mechanism 
of their art, in which Hogarth was totally de- 
ficient. 

“ Hogarth had extraordinary vigour of sense, 
and a quick perception of the ridiculous, with 
somewhat of that coarseness and prejudice against 
sensibility or refinement, which men of that 
character are apt to entertain. Horace Walpole 
brought him to dine with Gray, and complained 
that he was seated hetween Tragedy and Comedy. 
They did not talk to each other, which he 
ought to have foreseen. Gray must have shrunk 
from Hogarth, and Hogarth must have laughed 
at Gray. Hogarth and Johnson suited each 
other better. Both had most powerful and in- 
dependent understandings ; neither had poetical 
sensibility. Both endeavoured to spare them- 
selves the pain of knowing, and the shame of 
owning, that they were inferior to others in sens 
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sibility to the higher productions of art, by pro- 
fessing a contempt for such of them, as were not 
too formidably guarded by ancient fame and 
general reverence. 

“ Hogarth objected to the Royal Academy. 
In a letter to Lord Bute, he represents the art 
to be in a good-enough state, or at least, in as 
good a state as it was capable of being. He 
thought it useless for students to go to Rome to 
study the antique. ‘If hereafter,’ says he, ‘ the 
times alter, the arts, like water, will find their 
level.’ This is the text, on which has been 
founded all the coarse and shallow declamation 
against patronage by governments of the fine 
arts.” 

There is great truth and reason in the pro- 
test Sir James has here made in behalf of 
those moral teachers who have taken the 
brighter view of human nature. On an- 
other occasion, he has made an elaborate 
defence of the moral effect of works of fiction 
generally, in the great business of civiliza- 
tion, in which we cordially agree; and he 
there (by implication, at least,) gives the 
preference to those portraitures of life which 
elevate and purify the imagination. We 
cannot indeed think with him, that ‘Tom 
Jones’ is not a moral book, because, in de- 
scribing the world as it exists, the author has 
introduced some scenes of vice and coarse- 
ness. These may not be proper for the perusal 
of young females ; but the moral temperament 
of male youth must be very sickly that can- 
not turn them to good account. We are not, 
however, quite so certain of the efficacy of 
Hogarth’s portraitures of vice, which seem 
as likely to familiarize the beholder with 
what is odious, as to awaken wholesome re- 
flexion. 


One objection, common to all works of 
professed moral intention, like those of 
Hogarth, Miss Edgeworth, &c., is, that 
the morality is brought too much in evi- 


dence. The end of fiction is similitude, 
and real life is not arranged for the express 
illustration of any doctrine. To write a story, 
or to paint one, therefore, for the sake of the 
moral, is a mere putting of the cart before the 
horse. In forming, moreover, a judgment of 
the moral of Hogarth, most persons think 
only of his influence over the lower classes ; 
and in this, as in the case of useful know- 
ledge books, and tracts for gratuitous distri- 
bution, the utility is predicated in consider- 
able ignorance of the intellects to which the 
subject is addressed. We doubt whether any 
idle apprentice was ever reclaimed, or any 
sucking Nero reformed by the lessons of 
Hogarth. Neither do we put much faith in 
the efficacy of Miss Edgeworth’s teachings in 
her professed novels; while we are satisfied 
that her determination to be very moral, 
has detracted from her merits as a novelist. 
There is something quackish, in the idea 
itself, of writing down some one insulated 
species of human infirmity—it is like the 
physician who practises at symptoms; and 
in the execution, the artist, instead of repro- 
ducing living originals, rarely gets further 
than copying the lay figure. 

But then, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to describe with veracity any combination of 
human life without, at the same time, pro- 
ducing a moral; and as this is not a premedi- 
tated result, but a necessary consequence, it is 
not falsified in passing through the author’s 
mind. ‘To take, for example, the ‘ Liaisons 
Dangereuses,’ one of the most licentious of 
tales ; the premeditated moral of the author 





lies in his wicked heroine getting the small- 
pox and becoming ugly, which, as doctrine, 
is false and absurd. But there is, running 
through every page of the work, an uncon- 
scious demonstration of two truths of the 
highest social importance,—the connexion of 
vice with idleness and ignorance, and the 
incapacity of misapplied wealth and talent 
to produce happiness: the maxim not being 
ostentatiously kept in sight, but arising spon- 
taneously out of the march of events, it in- 
sinuates itself unsuspectedly, into the mind, 
and makes, on that account, the more durable 
impression. 

The great influence of literature and the 
arts, is exerted on our habits of thought and 
feeling ; it lies less in teaching this parti- 
cular virtue, or in discouraging that particular 
vice, than in producing a sound disposition 
of mind respecting good and evil generally ; 
and to this end, representations of the good 
and beautiful go much further than the re- 
production of the odious and the disgusting. 
Raffael’s pictures were not painted to preach 
grace: but their influence on the imagina- 
tion is irresistible ; and Shakespeare, who 
laboured as a mere play-wright to amuse his 
audience, has produced images of excellence, 
which have contributed powerfully towards 
raising and exalting the national character. 


Something, however, too much of this. 
We turn abruptly to Sir James’s character 
of Windham, of whom he seems to have 
taken an accurate measure :— 

“ He was a man of very high order, spoiled 
by faults apparently small: he had acuteness, 
wit, variety of knowledge, and fertility of illus- 
tration, in a degree probably superior to any man 
now alive. He had not the least approach to 
meanness.—On the contrary, he was distinguished 
by honour and loftiness of sentiment. But he 
was an indiscreet debater, who sacrificed his inter- 
est as a statesman to his momentary feelings as 
an orator. For the sake of a new subtlety or a 
forcible phrase, he was content to utter what 
loaded him with permanent unpopularity ; his 
logical propensity led him always to extreme 
consequences ; and he expressed his opinions so 
strongly, that they'seemed to furnish the most 
striking examples of political inconsistency ; 
though, if prudence had limited his logic and 
mitigated his expressions, they would have been 
acknowledged to be no more than those views of 
different sides of an object, which, in the changes 
of politics, must present themselves to the mind 
of astatesman. Singular as it may sound, he 
often opposed novelties from a love of paradox. 
These novelties had long been almost established 
opinions among men of speculation; and this 
sort of establishment had roused his mind to re- 
sist them, before they were proposed to be re- 
duced to practice. The mitigation of penal 
law had, for example, been the system of every 
philosopher in Europe for the last half cen- 
tury, but Paley. The principles generally re- 
ceived by enlightened men on that subject had 
long almost disgusted him as common-places, 
and he was opposing the established creed of 
minds of his own class when he appeared to be 
supporting the established code of law. But he 
was a scholar, a man of genius, and a gentleman 
of high spirit and dignified manners.” 

Sir James’s estimate of Mr. Windham’s 
character is as just as it is acute. He was, 
however, in all probability, not aware how 
fast the utility of such public men was pass- 
ing away. We are now beginning to learn 
that the world has had enough of scholars, 
men of genius, and gentlemen of high spirit 
in parliament. The exigencies of our times 





require senators, who have roughed it in ri- 
vate life, and who, by struggling themselyes 
for a subsistence, have learned what men %0 
circumstanced require from a governmen 
and have acquired the habits of mind pe. 
cessary to obtaining the objects to be accom. 
plished. The reformed representation, in 
introducing such men to parliament, yjjj 
work a great good. 

In chronicling the perusal of Nelson’s life 
Sir James makes a criticism which merit, 
record :— 


“ He (Nelson) seems to have been born with 
a quick good sense, an affectionate heart, and q 
high spirit ; he was susceptible of the enthusiasn 
either of the tender or the proud feelings; he 
was easily melted or inflamed; to say that he 
was fearless, seems ridiculously unnecessary ; he 
was not merely averse to falsehood or artifice 
but he was in the highest degree simple and 
frank. These qualities of his heart are not men. 
tioned for the idle purpose of panegyric ; how. 
ever singular it may sound, I will venture to 
affirm that they formed no small part of the 
genius of Nelson: they secured attachment and 
confidence, and they revealed to him the feel. 
ings of other men—that great secret in the art 
of command, which reason alone can never dis. 
close. His understanding was concentrated on 
his profession ; and as danger must always ex. 
cite where it does not disturb, it acted on his 
mind, in the moment of action, with the highest 
stimulant power, and roused his genius to exer. 
tions greater than the languor of tranquillity 
could have produced. Still, Windham certainly, 
and perhaps Fox, met Captain Nelson at Holk. 
ham, without suspecting that he was more than 
a lively and gallant officer. * * 

“ Why is it not possible to wipe out from 
history the scenes in the bay of Naples? I read 
over the passage which respects them three or 
four times, in hopes of discovering a vindication; 
but, alas! it is impossible. It might be thought 
affectation, but it is true, that I have read them 
with nosmall pain. The breach of faith to the 
garrisons of the two castles is too certain and too 
atrocious. The execution of Caraccioli is an 
act which I forbear to characterise. The writers 
admit, that at this execution was present that 
ferocious woman who lowered the illustrious 
name of an English matron to the level of a 
Parisian fish woman ; and who made our chosen 
hero an instrument in deeds of cruelty and dis. 
honour. The contrast between these horrible 
executions and the profligate splendour of Pa- 
lermo in the autumn of 1799, as it appears by 
Sir T. Trowbridge’s letters, reminds the reader 
of that union of effeminacy and barbarity which 
marked the worst of the Roman emperors. 

“From this moment the charm of the kind 
and honest Horatio Nelson is gone. His corre- 
spondence with his poor wife becomes cold and 
rare. She, the companion of his poverty and 
obscurity, entirely loses him, at the moment 
when he became the most celebrated man in 
Europe. His excellent father, notwithstanding 
the virtues and the glory of his son, seems nobly 
to have joined his injured wife. What excites 
the most bitter regret is, that he who was seduced 
into barbarity and public as well as private per- 
fidy, had a soul fuli of honour and humanity; 
that he was the same who never punished 4 
seaman, and whose nerves were conyulsed at 
seeing him punished ; that he was the very same 
whom the sailors called ‘Nel, bold as a lion, 
and mild as a lamb.’ 

“Nelson had gone from his parsonage to 
sea; where, in five years, he had become the 
greatest of Englishmen. Art, politeness, flattery, 
magnificence and beauty, acted upon his unworn 
sensibility. The daughter of Maria Theresa was 
on her knees to him asa deliverer. Meretri- 
cious beauty peured all its blandishments on the 








uncultivated sailor. The arts, in the degraded 
state when they ceased to deserve the name of 
liberal, and become the wretched slaves of sense, 
were still the land of prodigies to him. He had 
a just indignation against the crimes of his ene- 
mies, and, more especially, the dastardly treason 
of the Neapolitan nobility. He had not been 
taught to value, nor accustomed to consider the 
forms, Without which the substance of justice 
cannot be preserved. He believed the prisoners, 
or their ringleaders, to deserve death ; and he 
thought that the existence of the government 

uired a terrible example; and, perhaps, in 
themselves, both these opinions were right. From 
a just detestation of that irresolution which had 
ruined so many governments, he fell into the 
prevalent error of supposing that nothing deserves 
the name of energetic policy but undistinguish- 
ing violence ; and thus, by errors in judgment, by 
the excess of justifiable feelings, by the drunken- 
ness of guilty passion, and the maddening power 
of political fanaticism, he was driven into these 
deplorable acts. I shall not even extenuate them. 
Ihope there is no creature who has a greater 
abhorrence of perfidy and cruelty than I have. 
I verily believe that there is no character in 
history, but that of Nelson, which I should love, 
after imputing to it such crimes.” 


This critique is marked with all the 
strength and all the weakness of the man. 
He is honestly indignant at crimes which 
have indeed left a stain on our national cha- 
racter—the “ deeds of cruelty and dishonour” 
are “too certain and too atrocious’’—they 
excite his sensibility to the utmost. But 
when he brings his judgment to bear on the 
offenders, he is more anxious to seek for ex- 
cuses than to pass sentence. He cannot bear 
that his hero should be the criminal; and to 
bring him off, he abandons the whole matter 
of accusation, as in the passage we have 
marked in Italics. Mackintosh knew that 
the opinions he imputed to Nelson were not 
“right;” and the “ perhaps” is a mere 
oratorical extenuation, of which his good 
nature makes him the dupe. Nelson was, 
in truth, a giant in his profession, and jess 
than a dwarf out of it. His memory, it is 
true, is, national property ; but it is merely 
his memory as a naval commander, not as 
aman,—not as a statesman and diplomatist. 


On Sir James Mackintosh’s return from 
India, he visited the Continent, and in Oc- 
tober, 1814, he went to Paris, just in time to 
see many of the eminent men who so soon 
afterwards disappeared from the stage of 
life. From this portion of his journal, we 
extract the following memoranda :— 

“In the evening we all went to Clichy ;— 
found the Duke of Wellington, Lord Harrowby, 
Ia Fayette, &c. The Duke begged me to call 
on him to-morrow, to advise about the purchase 
of some of the Stuart Papers. La Fayette was 
very kind, and pressed me much to go to La 
Grange ; I cannot refuse. He is, in my humble 
and unfashionable opinion, one of the most re- 
spectable men in Europe. He is modest, pure, 
undaunted, inflexible, and incorruptible. Ex- 
perience has not sufficiently enlightened his un- 
derstanding; but, on the other hand, great 
calamities have not corrupted or subdued his 
character. * * 

“Went to sce the‘ Tartuffe.’ I thought the 
play rather a satire on hypocrisy than a comedy. 
Schlegel told me he had said the same thing in 
his lectures, A progression of comic incident, and 
a comic representation of possible human cha- 
racter, seem essential to comedy ; both of which 
are wanting in the ‘ Tartuffe,’ which, after all, 
18 no character, but hypocrisy personified. The 
scene in which the hypocrite turns the confes- 
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sion of his guilt into a new instrument of fraud, 
has certainly the greatest comic effect. * * 

“In May, 1794, Metternich presented to 
Trautmansdorf, his colleague at Brussels, a 
Frenchman, a persecuted Royalist (probably a 
spy,) saying, ‘ Here is M——, just arrived from 
Paris, who says that peace ought not to be made 
with Robespierre.’ ‘ Eh bien,’ cried Trautmans- 
dorf, ‘ je soutiens que le moment de faire la paix 
est arrivé ; legouvernement de M. Robespierre est 
assez ferme ;—c’est lui qui est destiné & terminer 
la revolution.’ * Et moi,’ said M » je soutiens 
le contraire. J‘ai soupé chez Barrére il y a quinze 
jours, et il a dit que cela ne pouvoit durer six 
semaines—que Robespierre serait guillotiné..— 
* Je n’ai jamais soupé chez Barrére,’ said Traut- 
mansdorf. ‘Il est impossible,’ replied M— ~, 
* de connoitre la revolution sans avoir soupé chez 
Barrére.’ * * 

“Constant called to read his pamphlet on 
the Responsibility of Ministers. In composing 
for the press, he never used paper. He writes 
on small cards, which are tied together by a 
string. He pretends that this facilitates addition 
and insertion ; and enables him easily to change 
the place of his ideas till they are in what he 
thinks the best order. But nobody, except a 
writer of sententious brevity and detached 
maxims, could endure such a mode of writing ; 
and it probably increases his tendency to an 
aphoristic style. The substance of his pamphlet 
is remarkable for clear and just views—new to 
all the world here, and to most persons. His 
principle is, that ministerial responsibility is for 
the abuse of legal power, not for absolutely ille- 
gal acts, which are crimes in every one, whether 
he be a minister or not. His great fault for our 
politicians, and for good sense, is stating a gene- 
ral truth in too absolute and universal a form, 
and attempting to give to politics more of the 
character of system than they will admit. But 
he is an extraordinary man. If he had a heart, 
and the experience of a free government,he would 
have been amongst the first men of the age. 

“_ Went to dinner with Barbé Marbois— 
unusually large and grand, but not a lively party. 
I sat between Dupont de Nemours, and Rish, a 
lively old boy and a grave young man. Madame 
de Staél fell foul of me for my desire of pleasing 
everybody, and for my too frequent appearances 
in the character of * Mr. Harmony.’ The Duchess 
of Placentia is very anti-English ; and, having 
been dame d’honneur to Maria Louisa, is rather 
Napoleonic. She and I had a little political 
controversy; and I ended by saying, that I 
adopted one-half of her sentiments, and honoured 
the other. Madame de Staéi says, * this is Scot- 
land polished at Paris.’ Chateaubriand told me 
to carry with me his prayers pour toute sorte de 
prospérité pour la vieille Angleterre.” 

Among the passages which we had marked 
for extract, were letters which passed he- 
tween Sir James Mackintosh and the cele- 
brated dissenting minister, Robert Hall: the 
latter, it is well known, suffered under tem- 
porary mental malady; and the former had 
the beldness to address him on the subject ; 
while his correspondent was not offended by 
that strange proof of friendship. ‘ Both the 
subject and the tone of our letters,” says Sir 
James, “are probably almost unexampled. 
I have trusted enough to speak of what per- 
haps no friend ever dared to touch before ; 
and you justify my confidence by contemplat- 
ing, with calm superiority, that from which 
the firmest men have recoiled.” The fact is 
in itself sufficiently curious; but still more 
so is the lever which the two singular corre- 
spondents adopted, to raise their contempla- 
tion to this philosophical height. ‘This was 
an hypothesis of the moral nature being 
something distinct from the intellectual, and 
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of its being in the power of the former to 
look on the latter as “something that is only 
the first of its instruments.” Whether we 
are to regard this as one of Hall's halluci- 
nations, or as another instance merely of 
the metaphysical absurdities into which 
the subtlest reasoners may be carried, it 
is worthy record. Mackintosh at least was 
not insane, and he fully adopts the idea. 
It is no less strange that his habits as a law- 
yer should not have protected him from such 
a dogma, than that his philosophy should 
have failed him on the point. That “ man is 
a moral, because he is a reasoning animal,” is 
the basis of all legal reasoning on the subject 
of insanity; and so deeply do the lawyers feel 
this truth, that they have raised on it the false 
maxim, that as long as a ray of reason re- 
mains, moral responsibility is perfect ; whereas, 
every day’s experience shows that even slight 
and partial hallucinations may irresistibly 
determine actions of immoral and dangerous 
character, in persons whose healthy nature 
was most foreign to the deed. This, as it 
seems to us, is but another instance of the 
leading defect in Mackintosh’s philosophical 
frame of mind. Nothing can be more un- 
warranted, baseless, and misleading, than the 
habit of thus manufacturing into distinct 
‘entities’ or ‘natures’ all the separate ideas 
we are capable of forming by the process of 
abstraction of our modes of mental activity, 
—the debiting humanity for as many dif- 
ferent sorts of souls, as the animal has 
different modes of affection. It is phreno- 
logy independent of a brain. In fact, phre- 
nology (a German invention) is only an at- 
tempt of the experimentalists to render tan- 
gible these dreams of the idealists. The spe- 
culations which Mackintosh has raised on this 
basis, are however worth quoting, for the 
practical good sense with which they are 
mingled :— 

“ You are, perhaps, the first who has reached 
this superiority. With so fine an understand- 
ing, you have the humility to consider its dis- 
turbance as a blessing, as far as it improves your 
moral system. ‘The same principles, however, 
lead you to keep every instrument of duty and 
usefulness in repair; and the same habits of 
feeling will afford you the best chance of doing 
so. 

“We are all accustomed to contemplate with 
pleasure the suspension of the ordinary opera- 
tions of the understanding in sleep, and to he 
even amused by its nightly wanderings from its 
course in dreams. From the commanding emi- 
nence which you have gained, you will gradually 
familiarise your mind, to consider its other aber- 
rations as only more rare than sleep or dreams ; 
and in process of time they will cease to appear 
to vou much more horrible. You will thus be 
delivered from that constant dread, which so 
often brings on the very evil dreaded; and 
which, as it clouds the whole of human life, is 
itself a greater calamity than any temporary dis- 
ease. Some dread of this sort darkened the days 
of Johnson: and the fears of Rousseau seem to 
have constantly realized themselves. But who- 
ever has brought himself to consider a disease 
of the brain as differing only in degree from a 
disease of the lungs, has robbed it of that myste- 
rious horror, which forms its chief malignity. If 
he were to do this by undervaluing intellect, he 
would indeed gain only a low quiet at the ex- 
pense of mental dignity. But you do it by feeling 
the superiority of a moral nature over intellect 
itself. All your happiness has arisen from your 
love and pursuit of excellence. Disappointed in 
the pursuit of union with real or supposed ex- 
cellence of a limited sort, you sought refuge in 
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the contemplation of the Supreme Excellence. 
But, by the conflict of both, your mind was torn 
in pieces ; and even your most powerful under- 
standing was unable to resist the force of your 
still more powerful moral feelings. 

“The remedy is prescribed by the plainest 
maxims of duty. You must act: inactive con- 
templation is a dangerous condition for minds 
of profound moral sensibility. We are not to 
dream away our lives in the contemplation of 
distant or imaginary perfection. We are to act 
in an imperfect and corrupt world ; and we must 
only contemplate perfection enough to ennoble 
our natures, but not to make us dissatisfied and 
disgusted with these faint approaches to that per- 
fection, which it would be the nature of'a brute or 
a demon todespise. It is for this reason that I ex- 
hort you to literary activity. It is not as the road 
of ambition, but of duty, and as the means of use- 
fulness, and the resource against disease. It is an 
exercise necessary to your own health, and by 
which you directly serve others. If I were to 
advise any new study, it would be that of ana- 
tomy, physiology, and medicine; as, besides 
their useful occupation, they would naturally 
lead to that cool view of all diseases which dis- 
arms them of their blackest terrors. ‘Though I 
should advise these studies and that of chemistry, I 
am so far from counselling an entire divorce from 
your ancient contemplations, that I venture to 
recommend to yeu the spiritual Letters of Fene- 
lon. Leven entreat you to read and re-read 
them.” 

To separate the chaff from the wheat in 
these passages, to discriminate between what 
is false in speculation, and what rational in 
practice, would be too long an effort for the 
present occasion. The following anecdote 
we extract from the diary :— 

* Charles the Second was at the King’s house, 
at Winchester, with the Dukes of York, Mon- 
mouth, and Lauderdale, Lord Rochester, and 
Sir Alexander Fraser, his physician. The Duke 
of York was dull, Monmouth silly, Lauderdale 
hideously ugly, and Fraser notoriously ignorant. 
The afternoon was stupid; and Charles desired 
Rochester to enliven it. Ina few minutes Ro- 
chester produced the following impromptu :— 

Lauderdale the pretty, 
And Monmouth the witty, 
And Fraser the learned physician ; 
There’s the Duke, for a jest, 
And, to crown all the rest, 
There’s Charles for a great politician. 

“This gives a strong idea of the ease of 
Charles’s societies ; and it is odd to meet any- 
thing new about a time so well known.” 

We have so much occupied our readers 
with the subject of these memoirs, as to leave 
us little space for discussing the werk itself. 
To the author, the praise of good judgment 
is due, for having so frequently left his hero 
to tell his own tale. But the having so 
done, has necessarily somewhat eclipsed 
himself. Neither as author, nor as son, 
do his opinions or his feelings come promi- 
nently forward. “If,” he says, in the pre- 
face, “the slight connecting narrative could 
bear the weight of an observation, he would 
remark, in explanation of what may appear 
to some as a cold style of expression, that he 
had not determined to prefix his name to 
these pages till they were so far advanced as 
to make a subsequent change, to one more 
natural to the relationship, then first avowed, 
between the writer and his subject, scarcely 
worth while.” 

On one occasion only, has this coldness 
been somewhat cast aside; and that is, where 
the author speaks of his father’s exclusion 
from Lord Grey’s cabinet. ‘The event has 





already become matter of history; and it 
is sufficiently interesting to merit an ex- 
tract :-— 

“ The office assigned to Sir James in the dis- 
tribution of the duties of the members of the 
new administration, was that of a Commissioner 
of the affairs of India—the very same which, 
eighteen years previously, he had refused. This 
fact, coupled with a recollection of all that had 
intervened, of a consistent course of brilliant 
service, does not, in one point of view, hold out 
an encouraging example of the relation usually 
observed between personal merit and political 
rank. Nor are the grounds for the excuse of its 
non-observance here, such as the present writer 
at least, can be expected to view with compla- 
cency. Impaired health, and inexperience in 
office, must be admitted to be circumstances in 
a high degree disqualifying for any active ofi- 
cial duties; but such reasons would have come 
with more grace from persons in whose service 
the first had not so much suffered, nor the last, 
through a sense of devoted fidelity, deliberately 
incurred. Otherwise, if he had listened to Mr. 


might very probably have |} by this time, 
armed with what appears in Lord Grey’s opinion 
to have been, after the choicest mediocrity of 
his own party was culled, an irresistible claim 
upon 2 seat in the Whig cabinet, by having 
been a member oi every government, trom that 
which succeeded Mr. Percival’s, to his lordship’s 
own. <Any comparison of Sir James's preten- 
sions with those of all but three or four of the 
body who formed the eabince 
would now, of course, be me 
was the d 1ent he 
himself inclu onsiderabie enough to 
provoke it ison) ;—it partook more 
of the nature of the slight moral shock which 
ingenuous natures receive, on the discovery of 
confidence misplaced in individuals,” &e. &e. 


Percival’s overtures when they were made, he 


rely painful. Nor 


t on this occasion, 
Y 
felt, on not finding 


That Sir James Mackintosh was thus 
passed over, is only one among many in- 
stances of what, for brevity sake, may be 
termed Whig ingratitude. As a matter of 
philosophical (we had almost written physio- 
logical) speculation, it would be curious to 
search for the causes of this peculiarity in 
the Whig temperament. ‘That it exists, few 
will very strenuously deny. Still, we must 
add, that the event afforded but one addi- 
tional occasion, in which persons of Mackin- 
tosh’s ideal and abstract mind, fulfil their 
common destiny, to 

Eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

To conclude: the Life of Sir James 
Mackintosh is one of those books which 
set the educated reader thinking at every 
page; in which old truths are placed in 
new and striking lights, and novel varie- 
tics are thrown up apropos to something 
or to nothing, in rapid succession. Even 
the weaknesses and the errors of such a 
person acquire an interest from their alli- 
ance with something that is true in philoso- 
phy, or beautiful in morals. To have printed 
all that we have marked for extract, in pe- 
rusal, as possessing cither a speculative, an 
historical, or an aneedotic interest, would be 
to insert the larger part of the memoranda 
Sir James has left of himself; and we rise 
from the perusal with a new source of mor- 
tification, that an intelligence like his was, 
in a great degree, lost to humanity, from the 
want of its application to some practical pur- 
poses,—that is, froin the philosophy or the 
indolence of its possessor. 





Tales of the Ramadhan. By J. A. St. John, 

3 vols. London: Bentley. 

Turse volumes contain a series of tales, sup. 
posed to have been narrated by the profes. 
sional story-tellers of Cairo, to while awa 
the heavy hours of the Ramad’han, or Mo. 
hammedan Lent. All the stories show an 
accurate knowledge of oriental customs and 
costume, and of the Asiatic character; man 
of them, especially those related by Fatima, 
display an extent of imaginative power, that 
renders the fair Abyssinian no unworthy 
rival of Scheherazade. Her very first tale 
leads us into the very depths of the Eastern 
desert. How vivid is the description of g 
caravan in the wild waste— 

Ill, when the scorching sun is high, 

And the expected well is dry! 

“ Almost from the moment of its appeari 
above the horizon, the fierce ardour of the sun, 
which seemed hy some convulsion in the heavens 
to be driven from its course, and to roll daily 
many thousand miles nearer the earth, was, to 
all but the Bedouins, literally intolerable. Not 
a breath was stirring upon the vast sandy plain, 
which, almost kindled by the burning rays, 
scorched the feet of the horses and dromedaries, 
causing them to foam and tremble with pain 
and thirst. In this condition, the camels, blow- 
ing forth, as they always do on such occasions, 
that transparent membraneous stomach with 
which nature has furnished no other animal, 
appeared as if so many thin globes dipped in 
blood were suspended at their mouths; thus 
creating in the minds of the beholders a painful 
impression of their sufferings. The whole at. 
mosphere along the surface of the waste was oc. 
cupied by a thin vapour-like smoke, which in 
many places assumed the appearance of water, 
enhancing by its clear liquid aspect the thirst 
that consumed them. All the wells were nearly 
dry ; and from the carcases of camels and dead 
bodies of several Arabs found near, it was clear 
that they were not the only sufferers in that part 
of the wilderness.” 

These horrors are quickly relieved by the 
generosity of the Bisharein chief, sharing 
the last drop of his supply with strangers, 
whose necessities were scarce greater than 
his own :— 

“* Father,’ said he, drawing near the old man, 
*I am thirsty; but a small quantity of water 
still remains in my water-skin. Let us share it. 
To-morrow we may find unexhausted wells, when 
the remembrance of this draught partaken with 
thee will be sweet. If not, there are rivers in 
paradise, and the good shall drink of them. 
But, come what may, the Bedouin shall share 
with thee his last drop. God is great and mer 
ciful !” 

“ * Not for me, not for me, son !’ replied the 
sheikh, tears of gratitude starting in his eyes 
‘Be thy refreshing blessed boon bestowed on 
this the child of my heart; and thy reward be 
in paradise !? 

“*Vather,’ seid the Bisharein, ‘I will not 
drink until ye be both delivered from thirst. 
‘ First assist thy brother,’ says the proverb, ‘and 
what remains keep for thyself!’ ” 

* And with these words, taking the cup sus 
pended at his saddle-bow, he filled, and gave 
unto the youth, and afterwards to the old man, 
who in the fullness of his heart knew not in what 
words to express his gratitude. While thus 
ministering to his guest, Mohammed stood 
modestly before them like a slave before his 
lord; but when their wants had been supplied, 
and the youth appeared in some degree restored, 
he seated himself at the feet of the sheikh, and 
drank sparingly of what remained.” 

Again, we must give the sand-storm over- 
whelming the caravan :— 
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«The thick cloud was beheld long before it 
reached them, resembling that which envelopes a 
yast army of horse moving in thick embattled 
array over the dusty plains of the East. Every 
man threw his cloak over his head; the horses 
snorted and trembled; the camels, uttering a 
mournful sound, held their noses to the earth: 
there was then silence—trembling expectation 
_inwardly muttered prayers to Allah—when 
the whirlwind, encircling them in its vortex and 
pouring down, as from a flood-gate, torrents of 
purning sand, overthrew the rampart of tents and 
baggage, and buried them beneath the unwieldy 

Nass. 

z «Like the ocean which entombs within its 
own breast the victims of its fury, the desert 
kindly performs the rites of sepulture to those 
whom it has destroyed, strewing and heaping up 
lofty barrows of sand over their bodies.” 


Nor is the picture less true of the mer- 
chants who survived showing more sorrow 
for their lost wealth, than joy for their de- 
liverance, and plotting, at the very moment 
of escape, how they might fraudulently obtain 
possession of the wealth of their deceased 
companions :— 

“*Wallah! Ibn Samak, but this has proved 
a disastrous adventure! J have lost two camels 
with their ladings, and three female slaves, be- 
sides the eunuch Boogroul, who was in his way 
a treasure, the very father of ugliness and seve- 
rity, under whose keeping the women moved 
about as silently and timidly as a mouse through 
the room where the cat is sleeping.’ 

“God is great! There can no evil befal us 
which has not been written.” 

“You are the cordial of consolation, Ibn 
Samak. It was certainly written that Boogroul, 
crabbed and ugly as he was, should be choked 
with hot sand, and that during the remainder of 
this luckless journey, the management of seven 
young women, wild and wayward as ginns, should 
devolve upon me. But what then? Am I the 
less unfortunate? Will that consideration re- 
store to me my dear Boogroul, whom no ghoul 
or afrit could surpass in ugliness, or in any of 
those qualities which rendered him the terror of 
the harem !° 

“*T acknowledge,’ replied Ton Samak, ‘ that 
you have lost a jewel of deformity,—the very 
pink of i}l-nature.—a man whose mere shadow 
withered the flowers on which it fell. But, 
Khator Keroubeni !—* thank God !”—he was not 
the only ugly eunuch in the world. You may 
find his equal in Darfour. And, after all, it was 
something to save ourselves.’ 

“* True, true. Many were less fortunate, and 
among them Mousaal Waled, who, besides his 
other merchandise, has left behind him fifteen 
slaves, each more beautiful than the other; the 
whole of which, unless claimed by some relation 
in the caravan, must fall into the hands of the 
Bisharein and Ababdé, rude savages, ignorant of 
the blessings of wealth. Methinks, Ibn Samak, 
thou art, in some sort, of his kindred, For my- 
self, when I look upon what he has bartered in 
return for paradise, I feel all the yearnings of 
blood towards his property; so that even a 
brother could scarcely have more sincerely la- 
my him, or set a higher value upon his re- 
=,” 


Nor is Fatima less successful when she 
changes the scene from oceans of sand to 
oceans of water ; the adventures of her pearl 
merchant are as interesting as those of Sind- 
bad, or the companions of Kamrip, while 
the incidents scarcely pass the limits of cre- 


dibility. We were less pleased with her 
tale of “the princess that had been trans- 
formed into a gazelle;” a lady, gifted with 
such inventive faculties, should not have bor- 
rowed so largely from the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 





But her story of the Kabyle Chief, illustrat- 
ing the depth of parental affection, is equally 
original and powerful. It is impossible to 
detach one of the hair-breadth ’scapes of the 
gallant chieftain while bearing off his infant 
daughter, without injuring its beauty; but 
we may make room for the description of the 
stalactite cave in which he sought conceal- 
ment. 

“Tn a few minutes, a party of eight or ten 
men, each bearing a torch in one hand and a 
dagger in the other, advanced into the cave ; 
and, by the light their brands afforded, I obtain- 
ed, while watching their movements, some idea 
of the terrible magnificence of the vast subter- 
ranean hall in which we had taken refuge. No 
palace or temple, erected by human hands, ever 
approached it in magnitude or grandeur: for, 
as the torch-bearers proceeded, two and two, di- 
vided by wide intervals, towards the interior, 
the eye, directed by these luminous points, ap- 
peared to plunge along an interminable vista ; 
as at night, when endeavouring to explore the 
fathomless abysses of the heavens, it passes 
among the stars, from the greater to the lesser, 
until at length the aching sense becomes unequal 
to the task. The roof,so high as only to be in 
part visible, swept round in a prodigious arch, 
black as ebony, but studded with sharp conical 
pendants of crystal, partly covered with an oily 
fuliginous matter, in some cases reaching to the 
floor, which, when the torches passed behind 
them, seemed like so many transparent vases 
smeared with blood.” 

An incident in the tale of Shater Mansoor 
will remind the reader of the advantage that 
Ulysses derived from assuming the name of 
“ No man,” and, probably, was suggested by 
that portion of the Odyssey. It is only ne- 
cessary to premise, that an officer of the 
Egyptian Khaliph’s guards, called, from his 
wickedness, Ibn Sheitan, or the son of the 
devil, had cheated Mansoor, who, in revenge, 
contrived to fling him into a well. 

“Contrary to all probability, Ibn Sheitan, 
though much bruised and lacerated, was not 
killed by the fall; and, the water being shal- 
low, likewise escaped drowning. When, there- 
fore, after long shouting and clamouring in vain, 
he at length heard the voices of women above, 
his heart began to entertain hopes of effecting 
his escape; and, mustering all his strength, he 
vociferated as loud as he could, and entreated 
them to draw him up. Hearing an indistinct 
and broken murmur arising out of the bowels of 
the earth, the women started back with terror, 
imagining they had arrived by mistake at the 
mouth of gehennam, and that the father of 
devils, with a legion at his back, would presently 
be amongst them. Observing, however, that the 
voice, to whatever it might belong, still conti- 
nued at a respectful depth, one of the women, 
more adventurous than the rest, plucking up her 
courage and approaching the well, inquired, in 
the name of Allah, whether it were Sheitan, or 
the son of Sheitan, who made so fearful clamour 
below. 

“ Abou Sefi, supposing she alluded to the so- 
briguet he had acquired, and not caring by what 
name they called him provided he could effect 
his escape, replied that he was Ibn Sheitan 
“the Devil’s Son;” begging, at the same time, 
that they would lower the bucket, and draw him 
up. 

“© God forbid !’ exclaimed the woman. ‘ We 
have devils enough on earth already. If the 
Prophet, therefore, hath condemned thee to cool 
thyself in that situation, remain where thou art 
until the day of judgment. The water, however, 
can be none of the most savoury where so foul 
an imp is confined ; and for this reason we must 
warn our neighbours no more to draw from this 
well, My curses light on thee!—Faugh! I 





now comprehend why my sherbet this morning 
had an ill taste and odour.’” 

The eastern version of the bond for the 
pound of flesh, is not very interesting, none 
but a master hand should strike the chords 
already swept by the lord of the lyre. The 
concluding tale, of “the phantom camel,” 
does not, we think, make the most of the 
extraordinary legend on which it is founded ; 
it would seem as if the narrator had con- 
founded the traditions relating to Paradise, 
with those that belong to the invisible city of 
the impious Shedad. 

Mr. St. John has succeeded better than 
most Europeans in oriental fiction; he has 
not allowed any western associations to dis- 
turb the harmony and consistency of his 
narrative; to use Persian phraseology, “ the 
turban fits his head so well, that few would 
suspect he ever wore a hat.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* Campaigns of Osman Sultans, from the German 
of Joseph Von Hammer, by 'T. A. Dale. Vol. 1? 
—This work is professedly selected from Von 
Hammer’s celebrated History of the Turkish 
Empire ; but it is difficult to discover on what 
principle, or for what purpose the selections 
have been made. ‘ihe preface, a strange pro- 
duction, informs us, ‘they were undertaken 
only as a good vehicle of the geography of the 
countries comprised in the map, and have no 
higher pretensions.” A map to illustrate a his- 
tory is sufficiently common, but a history to 
illustrate a map is an undoubted novelty. Nor 
is this Mr. Dale’s only claim to originality: he 
has discovered a Sultan, compared to whose 
atrocities all the evil deeds of ‘Turkish despots 
are mere dust in the balance ; this tyrant is the 
Spirit of Democracy, and for a list of his crimes 
we are referred to the comedies of Aristophanes, 
the Pekin Gazettes, and Southey’s edition of 
‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’! There may be people 
in the world so unreasonable as to doubt of the 
connexion between the Spirit of Democracy 
and the wars of the Osman Sultans: but we can 
assure them, that it is quite as apparent as the 
connexion between the history and the map it 
is designed to illustrate. We have not, how- 
ever, yet done with this map; a second volume 
is announced, containing an appendix of “ mate- 
rials directed to localities of sites, and an en- 
deavour to identify the modern with the ancient 
places ;” a description of this appendix is given, 
well calculated to awaken curiosity and create 
an anxiety for its speedy appearance. It is 
probable that an early opportunity will be af- 
forded us, of examining Von Hammer’s Turkish 
History, fora complete translation of it is said to 
be in preparation ; we prefer waiting for this, to 
harassing ourselves and our readers by an ex- 
posure of the mangling, which the learned 
orientalist has received from Mr. Dale; and we 
close the volume, trusting that the latter may 
prove more successful with his Geography than 
his History. It is only justice to add, that the 
map has been executed with great care and 
skill, and that it is, as far as we can judge, the 
most accurate delineation of Western Asia that 
has yet been published. 

‘ Poems, by the late Hon. William R. Spencer ; 
to which is prefixed a biographical memoir by 
the Editor..—This very agreeable little volume, 
the memorial of a polished scholar and a popu- 
lar man of society, escaped our notice on its 
first appearance, be ing most probably thrust out 
of sight by some book of greater pretension, 
but not half its merit and interest. The biogra- 
phical notice prefixed, is written in a pleasant 
and affectionate spirit. There was probably not 
much more to be told, of one whose life, like Mr. 
Spencer’s, was chiefly passed in elegant and 
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lished society: unless the biographer could 
ave given us a chronicle of impromptu colli- 
sions of wit, and sparkling repartees—have 
called up the shadows of petits soupers and balls, 
which has not been attempted. With regard 
to the poems themselves, the world need not be 
told, that they are finished in their versification, 
graceful in their style, and elegant in their small 
scholarship; there are those, however, among 
us at this present hour, who, we think, could 
exceed, or at least equal them. This is not say- 
ing much for our age; and yet, it is wise to 
find a corner in our hearts even for what are 
called vers de société. A ball-room, it is true, 
is not so picturesque a trysting place, as a wood- 
land well, or an orchard; a young lady in 
fashionable costume is.a less interesting pic- 
ture than a 
—cottage girl with apron blue; 
and a wedding in Grosvenor Square, is not 
quite the same thing as a village festival, where 
no one is ashamed to look happy and laugh loud. 
But, granting the insincerity and coldness which 
cling too closely to the usages and enjoyments 
of the fashionable world, there is still enough 
of heart and humanity in its circles—in every 
circle—to claim its representative at the court 
of Poetry ; and as such, these poems, with many 
others we could name, are welcome to us,—after 
their kind. 

‘ The Mitre Oak, a poem, by Luke Booker, 
L.L.D.’—This poem is devoted to one of those 
splendid trees which are still to be found—the 
pride of England—flourishing among us in their 
green old age. It is beautifully printed, and 
illustrated with two lithographs. 

* Cantus Hibernici.’—A spiritless translation 
of some of Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies’ into Latin. 
Father Prout is the only translator of songs who 
can preserve the grace and liveliness of the ori- 

inals, 


* The Means of Ameliorating India.’—This little 
work, written by an intelligent surgeon, con- 
tains many valuable hints for the improvement 
of the British Empire in India, and merits the 
consideration of all who feel an interest in that 
noble and neglected country. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY THE REV. TIMOTHY FLINT. 
(Continued from p. 527.) 

Among the first of the existing impediments 
to the progress of American literature, who can 
hesitate to place the circumstance, that our 
country is an offset from England, rapidly ap- 
proaching the magnitude of the parent stock, 
without ever having been placed in the position, 
like other nations, to form its own language, lite- 
rature, and models? From our commencement, 
we had the richest, perhaps, in the world, offer- 
ing its exhaustless treasures ready provided to our 
hand. With the great models before us, from 
Shakespeare to Scott, Campbell, and Byron, 
what courage would not shrink from any hardier 
aspiration than to copy and imitate? True, we 
might attempt to goad ourselves to efforts by 
saying, that the combinations of originality are 
illimitable—that geniusdraws from its own foun- 
tains—that nature can never be exhausted, or 
grow old—that we inhabit a new, fresh, and great 
world, that we are building new institutions, 
under new and unexperimented circumstances, 
and may hope, that they will enable us so to mo- 
dify our literature as to givenewand more beautiful 
samples of English writings, cast in a mould that 
would sufficiently discriminate it as American. 
But it is, after all, one of our painful alterna- 
tives, to be obliged to strive either to forget the 
pages of the bard of Avon, the blind bard, and 
the wild and profligate bard, and lock up all the 
amaranthine treasures of the parent country, 





or find our best efforts still tending downward 
towards feeble imitations, the shadows of a shade. 
Another impediment, however humble and 
sordid, from its great and direct influence, must 
not be overlooked. American writers have al- 
ready discovered, that the most etherial and sub- 
limated speculations do not dispense them from 
the vulgar and animal necessity of eating. Early 
in the annals of our legislation as a people, a 
kind of law of copyright was enacted, though 
very few American writers have been able to con- 
vert their literary monopoly to any substantial 
advantage. But the Booksellers, in all ages and 
countries, have been quicksighted to catch the 
lore of the seed of Abraham. The moment it 
was discovered that an American author was 
protected in a monopoly of his book, it was also 
comprehended, that the publisher could run in 
competition to it an English book not so pro- 
tected. Publishers, everywhere powerful and 
preponderant in their influence upon literature, 
were neither so purblind or slow, as not to throw 
the omnipotent influence of fashion into the 
scale, in favour of the circulation of English 
works, which they could publish without leave 
of the author. In addition to this obstacle, in 
itself most formidable and discouraging to the 
American writer, he had to encounter an impe- 
diment of opinion and prejudice still more dis- 
heartening. Up to the time of the revolution, 
we had laboured under all the colonial disad- 
vantages of a dependence upon the parent 
country, for fashions, opinions and books—still 
more absolute and entire, than for laws and 
rulers. What American in the incipient towns, 
or the half-felled forests, would think of making 
a book, when he was aware that every one could 
read the * Paradise Lost,’ and the ‘Spectator’! 
With a filial reverence, with an unhesitating 
admission of superiority, the people stretched 
their imaginings beyond the seas, and saw in the 
parent country, models in every walk, which it 
was their best ambition to copy. An English- 
man, of the same rank with themselves, was, as 
an Englishman, a sort of nobleman in their 
society. The dress, the manners—even the af- 
fectations and follies of the transatlantic visi- 
tants were imitated. An English fashion, an 
English book, intrinsically no better than an 
American one, had the advantage of this preju- 
dice, and in virtue of it was allowed unquestioned 
precedence. This prejudice was found by the 
often insolent and worthless strangers, a Palla- 
dium of sufficient efficacy to shield their igno- 
rance and ill-desert from its merited contempt. 
The intelligent and high-minded mourned over 
this badge of colonial dependence, as the most 
humiliating influence of their vassalage. 


Varied in its aspects by circumstances, the 
same homage of opinion to English literature 
and books has survived all the changes of our 
revolution, and of our subsequent relative posi- 
tion as an independent and great people. There 
is still a deep and innate preference of an Eng- 
lish book, as such, over an American one on the 
same subject and with the same pretensions. 
Deny this,as many pretend to do; it is manifest, 
that to have been produced in the parent coun- 
try, and to have come over the sea to us, gives 
it a value which it would not have received as 
a native production. Hence the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of some of our writers who affect to set 
American criticism at nought, to transatlantic, 
and more than all, to English fame. Hence the 
arts to procure it, and the patience with which 
they waited for the echo of some faint plaudits 
from beyond the seas, and the delight with which 
they listen to it. The tone of our myriads of 
newspapers and periodicals, it will be replied, is 
almost uniformly that of depreciation of English 
writings, and exaltation of our own. We grant, 
that we can scarce look into one of our periodi- 
cals, in which something of this singular exagge- 
ration does not appear; and they, probably, who 





raise the loudest note, and most vehemently ex. 
tol our writings, in comparison of the English, 
are most completely under the thraldom of the 
unpatriotic, and in many instances unjust, prefe. 
rence, to which we have alluded. Hence Ame. 
rican books have to make their way against a 
double current of adverse influences, a transmitted 
and undiminished preference of English authors, 
and the unrestricted liberty of the publishers to 
make their selections from the ever-accumulating 
mass of a literature enjoying this prescriptive pre. 
cedence of fashion and public opinion, instead 
of dealing with the American authors for copy. 
rights. ‘ 

It will be readily inferred, that these unfortu. 
nate persons, if their passion for authorship can 
find no cheaper solace than publishing, must 
generally pay dearly for their card of admission 
to this avenue to the Temple of Fame. We have 
no doubt of the fact, that where one American 
writer has been paid for his book, twenty have 
made such a contract with the publisher as hag 
brought them in debt. It is easy to perceive, 
with what sort of expectations of pecuniary re- 
ward, a writer under such circumstances will 
seat himself to commence a book ; aware of the 
preliminary prejudices it has to encounter, be- 
holding everybody about him in the eager and 
excited pursuit of wealth or office, and sweeping 
by him with a sort of pity for his imbecile and 
dreaming habits, sure, in their view, to wreck 
him on the shoals of poverty. It is not more 
difficult to imagine, should his ardour triumph 
over this impediment, how the sensitive victim 
of his ambition will approach the keen and Jew- 
ish publisher ; how his nerves will shrink, and 
his heart recoil within him, as he tells him, that 
all books are a drug in the market—that Eng- 
lish books alone sell—that he can publish these 
without copyright ; and as he continues to dole 
out to him the history of twenty American books, 
the publication of which has been in his hands 
almost a dead loss. 

The Harpers, brothers, of New York, are at 
present the most extensive miscellaneous pub- 
lishers in the United States ; and it is believed, 
that they publish six English books, to one of 
American origin. Not that they are not liberal 
men—not that they have not paid the most ample 
prices that have been given for American copy- 
rights—not that they have created this apparently 
six-fold predilection for English books. They 
are of the trade. Their vocation is gain, and not 
patronage. They created not this preference, 
but found it existing to their hands; and it is 
but natural that they should cater for it. It is 
enough for them, that the Bond Street trasa 
sells ; it is enough for their critics to look into a 
novel, “ by one of the eleven,” and see, that the 
hero is a roué or a highwayman, the lady a jilt 
and a coquette; and the dialogue spun out, page 
after page, in unequal short fragments of lines, 
often consisting of a single negative or affirma- 
tive word, of such ineffable silliness, that were a 
page compressed into a compact paragraph of 
four lines, it would be found a mere caput mor- 
tuum; which, however, is swallowed as racy, 
piquant, and witty colloquy, in this happy ar- 
rangement of brief fractions of lines. American 
authors improve upon their models. Some of 
the most stupid books have recently had a“ good 
run,” on no other merits than a popular title, 
and this ingenious mechanism of the wit of 
spreading some fifty words over a page. 

Our literature labours under another disadvan- 
tage. Our writers are spread over a surface of 
eight hundred leagues in extent. A life might 


‘elapse without bringing them a chance of meet- 


ing, even if they had a wish to meet, each other. 
The jealdusies and misapprehensions, fostered 
in their sensitive natures by seclusion and want 
of acquaintance with each other, which a single 
meeting in a spirit of courtesy and kindness 
would convert into friendship, are brooded over, 
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until they generate envy and ill-feeling. We 
have no literary emporiums, no rewnions, where, 
asin England, the men of genius and letters most 
remote from each other, can meet in a few hours, 
call out each other's latent powers, suggest plans,’ 
make their best thoughts common property ; and 
aideach other to kindle their lamps from the sun. 
These delightful reunions, said to be common 
in Paris, and which constitute such a brilliant 

rtion of the associations of American readers, 
as their thoughts recur to the Augustan age of 
English literature, of which such men as Addi- 
son, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Swift, were the élite, 
are now rare, we believe, in London: envy and 
yanity have overcome this glorious attraction of 
kindred minds. In America they seldom happen, 
and are then only the result of accident. The 
mutually unknown bring to the meeting the shy- 
ness of strangers, and the parting is attended 
with the sad consciousness, that they, who have 
casually met, and commenced acquaintance and 
esteem, may scarcely indulge the hope of meet- 
ing again on this side the grave. Our literary 
capitals, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
can only be considered provincial capitals. In- 
stead of concurrence, and the generous award of 
afull, competent, and ample court of criticism, 
the tendency of such is to generate clanship, rival 
interests among the publishers, and emulation 
of acerbity among the men of letters, and clash- 
ing and competing standards of taste. A writer, 
in the highest favour in the Boston emporium, 
may travel in a few hours to a point, where they 
receive their models, opinions, fashions, and lite- 
rature, from New York, and find, that he has 
travelled beyond his own illumined sphere into 
utter obscuration, or a bad fame and pre-emi- 
nence, With which he would be glad to dispense. 
Writers feed on the aliment of adequate com- 
pensation, discriminating praise, and, more than 
all, that of their compeers of congenial mind and 
pursuit. Their highest meed is laudari a viro 
laudato. It is the manna of the desert, to be 
cheered by the esteem and applause of minds 
that they feel capable of testing and estimating 
their merit. It is, after all, the best compensa- 
tion toa man of genius to fecl, that, however 
rewarded by common estimation, he speaks a 
masonic and universal language, which thrills as 
the voice of consanguinity in the ears of all 
other men of genius over the globe. 

But the tendency of these numerous literary 
capitals, with conflicting interests, is to generate 
exaggerated estimation and praise of their own 
stars, and depreciation of those of their rival 
capitals. It is obviously the interest of Boston, 
by these arts, to spread her books beyond her 
sphere of acknowledged influence towards the 
south ; and of Philadelphia, in turn, to counter- 
vail these efforts, by pushing her publications in 
the Boston market. The odious system of puffery, 
which we have imported from England, and in 
which we are fast improving upon our model, 
favours these rival interests. It has already be- 
come so broad, nauseous, uniform, common- 
Place, that stereotype books of forms of puffing, 
might well be put into the hands of publishers, 
to be ready in advance for their books. The 
advertising interest of such an establishment as 
the Harpers, is a bribe fully adequate to procure 
unmixed praise, more or less vehement, from 
each one of the petty periodicals of New York, 
be the publication worthy or worthless. Each 
of the other publishing towns has similar interest 
and engines of puffery. 

Another evil results from this order of things 
among us, the unfavourable influence of criticism 
upon our literature. Ambition has in no country 
so many stimulants as with us, and is nowhere 
80 exposed to become morbid with the miasm of 
envy. How can a young man, just graduated 
from some one of our hundred colleges, so readily 

gratify an overweening appetite to be thought 
Prematurely wise, witty, and critical, as to drop 











into the chair of criticism, and evince his smart- 
ness by damning the maiden effort of some 
brother graduate ? Not to name our Quarterlies 
in this place, we have great numbers of minor 
literary papers in the chief capitals, and generally 
one at least with such pretensions in each State- 
capital. Criticism makes a constitutional part 
of the contents of each. It is believed, that we 
possess in our limits, at least three hundred 
gazettes and periodicals, that are regularly in 
the habit of passing paragraphs of praise or cen- 
sure on the works that issue from the English 
and American press. 

It is insupposable, that, among such numbers 
of critics, some few should not have the strong 
sense, learning, talent, capability of severe ana- 
lysis, and, more than all, the experienced and 
just taste, indispensable to adequate criticism. 
But nine in ten in all countries, that vote them- 
selves into this function, are dull rogues, who do 
it invita Minerva; with no higher qualifications 
than a capacity for fulsome praise, or bitter 
abuse, alike indiscriminate, and awarded by a 
spirit incapable of feeling merit, or detecting de- 
merit, and utterly reckless to the claims of gene- 
rosity and justice. We are ready to believe, that 
minor criticism is nowhere more worthless, im- 
pudent, incompetent, and unjust, than in the 
United States; if, perhaps, England ought not 
to be excepted. The awards are often given 
without even a pretension to have read the book. 
The criticism of persons who so judge, may well 
be expected to be, what it generally is, mawkish 
praise or malevolent censure—treacle, dishwater, 
or stale vinegar, according to the clan, the pay, 
or vanity of the party sitting in judgment. The 
poor author in his retirement, feels his condem- 
nation tugging his heart strings, and, not aware 
of any of the secret springs, whence this criticism 
flowed, nor, that a dollar or a dictum might have 
procured praise as immoderate and undeserved, 
shrinks in horror from the arena of authorship, 
and wisely seeks another direction for his exer- 
tions. So well aware are our Quarterlies, of the 
general utter worthlessness of American minor 
criticism, that, when professing to base an article 
on a book, they are seldom observed to dwell on 
its style, manner, and taste; but make it the 
basis of an abstract discussion of the doctrines or 
principles laid down in it. 

But perhaps the most formidable impediment 
of all remains to be mentioned. It is, the ab- 
sorption of all the thoughts, interests, and ener- 
gies, that might else have sought the direction 
of literature, in coarse and gross politics; we 
mean, the politics of party and of electioneer- 
ing. We suspect that we inherit this curse, 
alike of English and American temperament, 
from fatherland. All that our people seem to 
know, of great, or wise, or capable of exciting in- 
terest, is some leader of a faction in congress— 
some favourite speaker, some clever demagogue. 
Go where you will, from Maine to the Sabine, 
this eternal theme of party politics rings in your 
ears—the triumphs of this competitor over that 
—the question, who will be governor, member of 
congress, senator, or appointed to fill some office 
in the gift of the president. It matters not, 
that you may happen to know, that the party 
in question is both ignorant and worthless. 
You are annoyed by his praises, the chapter of 
his talents, the history of his origin, progress, 
and issue: even with sensible men, these optics 
of party often make a fish out of a serpent, and 
bread out of a stone. This blind fury can create 
a statesman out of a Mohawk, and place, in 
the niche of its most devoted idolatry, a Vandal, 
who cannot spell the words requisite for a note 
of hand. Ambition in stitch a country must find 
its scope in scrambling to fill this place in the 
thoughts of some party, to become a member of 
congress, and there making a speech, which, 
however trifling the question, however stupid the 
speech, will be read by a million of people, while 





the highest effort of genius, in literature, must 
be singularly fortunate if read at all. The 
number of men of letters, in England, who stand 
aloof from all this ignoble struggle, and pursue 
the peaceful tenor of their way, is sufficiently 
respectable to keep each other in countenance. 
In America, it is so small, that whoever feels a 
vocation to letters, can hardly hope to be social. 
He stands alone, belongs to no circle, can claim 
fraternity with no one, and, unless singularly 
favoured by circumstances, can hope no com- 
pensation, nor expect, by the lucubrations of his 
whole life, to acquire so much notoriety, volitare 
per ora in an equal degree, as some ignora- 
mus of a member of congress, who has made a 
speech upon the tariff: iy a word, he must 
pursue literature for its own solitary consolations, 
or not at all. To expect that a government, in 
such an order of things, will patronize literature, 
or reward discovery with anything more than a 
patent, which brings itself a revenue, is out of 
the question. Jefferson alone, in the zenith of 
his popularity, procured legislative sanction for 
the travels of Lewis and Clarke, on a tour of 
discovery to the sources of the Missouri,and the 
shores of the Pacific—the results were in the 
highest degree honourable to that statesman and 
his country. We believe, that congress has au- 
thorized, and, perhaps, partially provided for 
the expenses of some other tours of discovery ; 
but American literature has at least been too 
enlightened to look to that quarter with any 
moon-struck expectations of munificence or pa- 
tronage. When the second Adams, himself one 
of our finest scholars, hinted at some project to 
advance science, in an inaugural speech to the na- 
tional legislature, and happened to speak of an 
observatory as “a light-house in the skies,” the 
whole theme was met with general and unsparing 
ridicule, which, perhaps, became one of the ele- 
ments of his rejection as candidate for the pre- 
sidency a second time. Whatever money party 
intrigue may have at disposal for party objects, 
the single popular ery, economy, retrenchment, is 
fully sufficient to close the treasury against any 
project of munificence for promoting discoveries, 
rewarding the arts, or patronizing literature. 
That princely liberality, which has for centuries 
been shown by the rich, titled and truly noble- 
minded of England to men of genius, and which 
has equally immortalized the givers and re- 
ceivers, is now, we are impressed, rare even in 
that country, and, with us, has never been known. 
Few of our opulent men have thought of the 
god-like use to which they might apply some of 
their surplus wealth, by a generous and consi- 
derate extension of patronage to the shrinking 
and solitary spirits, whom Providence, in orga- 
nizing them for men of letters, has disqualified 
for the strife and bustle of gain and pre-emi- 
nence, and closed upon them the gates of business 
and office. Who, among the rich of our country, 
would think of affording to a Gay, the shelter, 
bread and repose of honour; or enable a Watts 
to string his lyre in peace and privacy, without 
an anxiety for future nursing and subsistence ? 
Alas! such are not the ways nor thoughts of the 
rich of this day ; nor have they the ambition to 
identify their names with the memory of such 
men. No, they prefer the reputation of exten- 
sive stockholders, and to merge their individu- 
ality by joining themselves to that personifica- 
tion of mechanical power, without bowels or a 
soul—a corporation. This suggests to us one 
impediment more in the way, not only of Ame- 
rican literature, but that of the civilized world, 
the general tendency of the age to merge indivi- 
dual power and feeling in the iron and nerveless 
strength of corporation. The invention of gun- 
powder reduced the science of war from the com- 
bination of individual powers and chivalry, to 
caleulation and finance. Corporations tend 
to substitute, for tenderness of heart, individual 
alms, and those tears which rush, unbidden, at 
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the sight of misery, a grand hospital with huge 
and cold marble columns, and hundreds of 
paupers, whose food, medicine, and nursing, will, 
perhaps, in the end, be supplied by steam. 

Such are the inconceivable physical improve- 
ments of the age, that a dollar will go farther inthe 
purchase of the real luxuries, that civilized hu- 
man nature everywhere most imperiously craves, 
than would ten before the invention of steam- 
boats and railways. Money becomes, in conse- 
quence, more and more the exclusive divinity of 
the world’s worship. The unreasoning impulses 
have become foolishness—genius is now calcula- 
tion—talent is combination—soul is a certain 
amount of scrip—love is a fine house, furniture, 
and revenue—morality is safe and gainful in- 
vestment—poetry is to become a member of 
congress, or a president—the exact sciences are 
not to measure the stars, but to make railways 
— philosophy is to get rich, and religion is to 
build and endow churches. The lover proposes 
—has the fair seen him? is he young, handsome, 
amiable ? All this might once have been matter 
of inquiry ; but the question now is, what is he 
worth? ‘The better half of the species are be- 
come almost as corporate and calculating as 
men. They have their five hundred societies, 
into which all the elements of ambition and in- 
trigue in male corporations are interwoven, and 
the support of Magdalens and Orphan Asylums 
will soon foster no other passions than the 
vanity of appearing leaders in getting them up, 
and making the printed speeches at their anni- 
versaries; while the warmth and tenderness of 
heart, which used to find scope in well-known 
and long-cherished objects of private and indi- 
vidual charity, will be thrown into the common 
stock of corporate interest in the establishment. 
In a word, the present age is the age of brass: 
iron, of cunning workmen, of immense physical 
inventions and improvements, the age of finan- 
ciering, banking, and calculation. In propor- 
tion as what are called the exact sciences are 
the favourite learning, the moral sciences, and 
with them, tenderness, and sympathy,and gene- 
rous and uncalculating impulse, give place to 
nonchalance, cool selfishness, and stern, un- 
shrinking merging of what seem now to be held 
the follies and weaknesses of our nature, in the 
soulless abstractions of corporate interest. 
There needs no calculation to discover what will 
be the influence of such a spirit, which nowhere 
operates with greater force than in the United 
States, upon literature. Men of genius have no 
ancestors, cannot transmit the heir-loom of their 
talents, and leave no posterity. The common 
calculations of interest are not likely to be 
dreamed of in their philosophy, and come not 
within the scope of their ordinary arithmetic. It 
is in vain that some stockholding Jittérateurs 
have denied this, and aftirmed, that men of letters 
might be, and ought to be, as worldly-wise, as 
rich and fortunate, as other people. The history 
of almost every author of real genius disproves 
it, for nine in ten of such -have been poor and 
unfortunate. On the simplest principles of 
physiology, this result might be calculated from 
their organization and temperament. The irri- 
table structure, the delicate nerves, the indis- 
pensable need of solitude and reflection, the un- 
calculating ardour, the reckless enthusiasm, are 
all endowments out of place in a vast utilitarian 
corporation, approaching the beau ideal of Mr. 
Owen’s parallelograms, where everything fosters 
selfishness, and yet where everything belongs to 
the community—whence imagination, tender- 
ness, sympathy, enthusiasm, are excluded, as at 
war with that pure reason, which seeks nothing 
beyond the senses, and knows no good but swift 
travelling, fair and square fields, good houses 
and clothes, and as much love as the appetites 
require, after interdicting the monopoly of mar- 
riage. 

[To be continued.) 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Tue arrangements for the fifth meeting of the 
British Association for the ac cement of Sci- 
ence, which will be held in Dublin during the 
week commencing on the 10th of this month, are 
now completed, and they reflect great credit on 
the Managing Committee. 

The increasing success of the Association is a 
gratifying proof that the objects originally con- 
templated—to promote personal intercourse be- 
tween men of science—to make them quickly 
acquainted with each other’s views and discoveries 
—to elicit oral discussion upon contested points 
—to procure, by ial request, reports on the 
existing state of science in its several depart- 
ments, with sugvestions for future improvements, 
&¢.—have been, in a large degree, attained. The 
members of the Association, at the first meeting 
held in York, amoun hree hundred and 
fifty ; when the Soci tat Oxford in 
1852, the number was dred; the 
meeting at Cambridge w: tended nore than 
nine hundred ; the 7s last year at Edin- 
burgh amounted to twelve hundred and ninety- 
eight; and it is confidently expected that the 
mecting in Dublin will not, in any respect, be 
inferior to those which have preceded it, though 
many who would have taken an active part in its 
proceedings, will be detained in London by the 
unusually protracted session ef parliament; a 
circumstance which could not have been fore- 
seen when the day of meeting was fixed. 

As a guide to those who will on this occasion 
visit Ireland for the first time, and, as a useful 
preliminary to our report of the Association’s 
proceedings, we now give an outline of the 
arrangements rn Local Committee, and 
such general Cirectio iy prevent incon- 
venience or disappointment. The four principal 
ports ofembarkation for Dublin are Bristel, Ho- 
lyhead, Liverpool, and Glasgow. The members 
from the south and south-west of England will 
probably take the Bristol line; and it may be of 
importance to them to know, that the packet 
sails for Dublin only on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and that the time of her departure is regulated 
by the state of the tide. The Post-oflice packets 
leave Liverpool at tive in the evening, and Holy- 
head at 12 o’clock at night punctually, and reach 
the Safety Harbour at Kingstown early in the 
morning. ‘The conveyances from Kingstown to 
Dublin are coaches provided by the proprietors 
of the packets, jaunting-cars, and the steam- 
carriages on the new railway. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent hotel and tavern in Kingstown, close to 
the termination of the railway, where strangers 
may breakfast and dress if they do not wish to 
enter Dublin before their friends are out of bed. 
Visitors from Scotland will probably travel by 
way of Glasgow and Delfast ; the means of con- 
veyance are so abundant, that there is little rea- 
son to fear disappointment. 

During the entire week preceding the day of 
meeting, members of the Local Committee, and 
other officers of the Society, will attend in the 
Examination Hall of Trinity College to issue 
tickets and supply all necessary information re- 
specting lodgings and ordinaries. It has been 
usual to have a plan of the city in which meet- 
ings are held, engraved on the back of the mem- 
bers’ admission ticket; on the present occasion 
the ticket will contain a plan of those portions 
of the city with which the Association will be 
more immediately connected, but every member 
will also receive a general map of the city on a 
large sheet. 

The Rules of Admission to the Society are the 
following :—Fellows and Members of chartered 
literary and societies, publishing 
Transactions, are entitled to become members 
of the Association, on subscribing an obligation 
to conform to its rules, and paying their subscrip- 
tion or composition. Office-bearers, members 
of council, or managing committees of philo- 


scientific 





sophical institutions, and other mem! 

mended by such councils, are entitled jn 
manner to become members of the Association, 
Persons, not so qualified, may be elected mem. 
bers of the Association if duly recommended and 
approved of by the Central Council. The an. 
nual subscription is 12., paid in advance upon 
admission. ‘The composition, or life-subscription, 
is 5. Members, and candidates for admissj 
are to apply at the Examination Hall of Trinity 
College, as soon as possible after their arrival, 

The officers of the Association for 1835 are_ 

President—Rey. Bartholomew Lloyd, D.D, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Vice Presidents—Lord Oxmantown, and Rey, 
William Whewell. 

Secretaries—W illiam Rowan Hamilton, As. 
tronomer Royal of Ireland, and the Rev. Hum. 
phrey Lloyd, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 

Treasurer—Thomas Henry Orpen, M.D," 

The following will be the order of business: 

The meetings of the General Committee will 
he held in the rooms of the Royal Irish Academy, 
114, Grafton Street, nearly opposite the College, 
The first meeting will be held on Saturday, the 
8th of August, to make the necessary arrange. 
ments for the business of the ensuing week, 

The Examination Hall of Trinity College will 
be the place of general rendezvous, for supplying 
information to strangers, and issuing tickets, 
Ordinaries will be provided for the accommoda. 
tion of the members, in convenient situations, 
Plans of these ordinaries will be exhibited every 
morning in the Examination Hall, so as to enable 
members to select their places. Lists of lodgings 
will likewise be exhibited in the same place. 

The Association is divided into six sections, 
which will meet every day during the week, 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m, at the 
following places :— 

Section A.— Mathematics and General Physics, 
at the Philosophy School, Trinity College, 
situated over the Dining-hall. 

Sec. B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy, at the 
Chemical School, Trinity College, situated at 
the east end of the College Park. 

Sec. C.—Geology and Geography, at the theatre 
of the Royal Dublin Society. The house of 
the Royal Dublin Society is in Kildare Street, 
and was formerly the residence of the Duke of 
Leinster ; it contains an excellent library and 
museum. Members will be allowed to pass into 
Kildare Street from the College through the 
Fellows’ garden, a door from which opens nearly 
at the top of the street, and thus the advantage 
afforded by the use of these excellent rooms will 
not be neutralized by their want of concen- 
tration. 

Sec. D.—Natural History, at the Board Room, 
Royal Dublin Society. The museum of this 
Institution is rich in objects of Natural History, 
affording favourable opportunities for reference. 

Sec. E.— Anatomy and Medicine, Board Room, 
Royal Irish Academy. ‘The house of the Royal 
Irish Academy is at the north extremity of 
Grafton Street, nearly opposite the College. 

Sec. F.—Statistics, Divinity School, Trinity 
College. This is a moderate-sized room, at the 
eastern extremity of the Library, and must be 
changed if the statistical section be very popu- 
lar. 

It has been very properly suggested in the cit 
cular of invitation, that members, who may have 
papers or other communications to lay before the 
Association, should state their general nature and 
probable extent,in a letter addressed to the Secre- 
taries of the Sections, at the house of the Royal 
Irish Academy, as early as possible. Unless at- 
tention be paid to this recommendation, great 
inconvenience must arise, and valuable papers 
may be neglected in the press of business. Inves- 
tigations of considerable length are recommended 
to be presented in abstract. The subjects that 
are to engage the attention of the sections, will 
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be posted each day on the doors of their respec- 
tive places of meeting, and also in the College 
Examination Hall. 

The general meetings of the Association will 
be held in the rooms of the Rotunda, on three 
evenings (Monday, Wednesday, and Friday) 
during the week, at 8 p.m., and there will bea 
concluding meeting on Saturday before dinner. 
Members and their friends are expected to as- 
semble in these rooms on the other evenings of 
the week, for the purposes of friendly inter- 
course. The Rotunda stands at the northern 
extremity of Sackville Street. The apartment 
in which the Association will assemble, is a cir- 
cular room of about eighty feet in diameter; 
there are few places in which a speaker can be 
heard so distinctly. The road from the College 
to the Rotunda is through Westmoreland Street, 
Carlisle Bridge, and Sackville Street, in nearly a 
straight line, and passes by some of the finest 
buildings in Dublin; the Bank, the Custom 
House, the Post Office, &e. 

On the first evening it is expected that one of 
the Secretaries will read a report on the effect 
produced on the progress of science by the 
labours of the Association during the past year. 

On one of the other evenings Dr. Lardner will 
deliver a lecture on locomotive engines and rail- 
roads. A practical illustration of such subjects 
will be afforded by a trip to Kingstown by the 
new rail-road ; it being the intention of the Com- 
mittee that the ordinary shall be provided at 
Kingstown on one day during the week ; so as 
to give the members an opportunity of seeing an 
interesting part of the environs of Dublin, with- 
out sacrifice of time. 

Ladies will be admitted by tickets to the gene- 
ral meetings of the Association, but not to the 
sectional. Ladies’ tickets will be issned as ex- 
tensively as possible, especially te ladies from 
England or Scotland, who come to Dublin during 
the meeting. 

The museums of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and of the Dublin Society, the Zoological 
and Botanical Gardens, and the other public in- 
stitutions, will be open during the week to mem- 
bers of the Association. ‘The neighbourhood of 
Dublin}and the natural beauties of an adjoining 
county, will ofier many inducements to strangers 
to prolong their stay, when their scientific labours 
are concluded. 

Many English geologists of eminence are un- 
derstood to be engaged in examining doubtful 
points in the geology of Ireland, and it is hoped 
that geological parties will be formed after the 
close of the meeting, to explore some of the most 
interesting portions of the same country. 

We have every reason to hope, that the meet- 
ing in Dublin will equal the former meetings in 
interest and importance. An assembly from 
which the agitating topics of religion and po- 
lities will be excluded, is a rarity in Ireland, 
and must be influential by its example. The 
novelty of the meeting will withdraw public at- 
tention from the cxasperating disputes that are 
now so prevalent there ; and even one week of 
calm will, under present circumstances, be an 
inestimable blessing. 


The following extract from a letter addressed 
by S. Turner, Esq. of Liverpool, to J. G. Chil- 
dren, Esq. Secretary to the Royal Society, is an 
equally unexpected and pleasant addition to 


our account of preparations and directions. 'The 
liberality of Sir John Tobin needs no explana- 
tory comment. 

“* My object in writing to you to-day is to beg the 
favour of you, to signify to such Fellows of the Royal 
Society, resident in or near London, who are also 
members of the British Association for the promotion 
of Science, that, through the liberal kindness of my 
friend Sir John Tobin, | am enabled to offer them a 
free passage to Dublin, from this port, on Sunday the 
9th of August. Few men have applied more exten- 
Sively than Sir John Tobin, the discoveries of science 
to the practical and beneficial purposes of commerce, 





for he has been one of the chief promoters of steam 
navigation, and is the owner of several of the largest 
and finest steam vessels belonging tothe port of Liver- 


ll. 

“ With a liberality worthy of a Britis: merchant, he 
has placed in my hands for the purposes of the British 
Association, his best vessel, the William Penun, and 
he will have her ready to sfarft at 6 o'clock on Sun- 
day morning, s0 as to make the passage during the 
day, and we probably shail arrive at Kingstown before 
7 o’clock the same evening, thus saving the numerous 
discomforts of a night voyage on board a crowded ves- 
sel.” 

_ 
CONSTRUCTION OF ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—Messrs. Cottingham : 
selves architects, having imp «1 the opinion I was 
called upon to give as to the sent state of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, in a letier inserted in the Morning 
Herald of Tuesday last, in which they attribute to me 
inaccuracy, and a disregard of scrup/e, 1 cannot suffer 
80 grave a charge, aifecting my professional character, 
to pass without animadversion. 1 shall, therefore, 
esteem myself much obliged if you can spare reom in 
the more guarded colun:ns of the Athenawm, for the 
insertion of the inclosed extracts, from authentic rolls 
and records, relating te the materiais used in the con- 
struction of the chapel, given by Mr. Smith in his ¢ An- 
tiquities of Westminster.’ 

I beg the same indulgence to be extended toa letter 
from Mr. Mackeuzie, in reply to one from me, request- 
ing to be favoured with his observations of the con- 
dition in which he found the building during his opera- 
tions from the early part of November to Christmas 
last. 

The time has been, when the professors of architec- 
ture observed a gentlemanly etiquette towards their 
brethren ; but of late this has been wholly disregarded 
by some of the less reputable and less experienced 
members, who have attacked the character and abili- 
ties of those more successf: : themselves, without 
having received any other than that which 
is engendered by jealousy. lical profession 
such persons would be termed empirics and guacks. 

In appreciating the opinions of architects on the 
subject of the construction or the condition of build- 

1 a crain of sense, will look 
to the professional educatic » practice of the 
persons consulted. The opinion of one architect, who 
has prepared himself by diligent study, and whose 
theories have been corrected by lo and extensive 
employment, is of more value than t! of ten others 
of limited experience and imperfect training. These 
gentlemen seem to regard it as a mere question of 
numbers, and that the opinions of all who profess the 
science are equaliy entitled to consideration—a creed 
very palatable to the gemini above mentioned, one of 
whom states, that the question of restoration will be 
amply proved from an inspection of the model of the 
other, which, having been got up chiefly from the en- 
gravings in the work published by the Society of An- 
tiquaries, in itself very incorrect, is both incomplete 
and faulty. 

I am charged with want of accuracy, and with exag- 
gerating, without scruple, the state of dilapidation of 
the building, although I could have no motive in mis- 
leading the public opinion, whereas theirs is made by 
their own statements too obvions to need comment. 

I have said, that the building has been constructed 
with several limestones; they, Gn the contrary, assert 
it to be wholly of Caen stone. ‘lhe extracts I inclose 
will serve to prove that this assertion is made through 
ignorance, or something less excusable.+ Besides the 
extensive use of the Ryegate stone, together with Port- 
land and Purbeck marble, there are considerable por- 
tions of the building executed in the magnesian lime- 
stone from the Huddlestone quarries, which is similar 
to that now employed ia the restorations of Westmin- 
ster Hall. 

This was a royal quarry, and subsequently given, by 
Henry VI., to the Provost and Scholars of King’s Col- 
lege, at Cambridge, to be used in building this magni- 
ficent chapel. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s reply will afford ample information 
as to the state of the orvamental 
This gentleman is acknowledced to be the best drafts- 
man of Gothic architecture in the kingdom, and has 
been engaged by his Majesty’ 
detailed drawings of the whole fabric, from which, and 
from some very important discoverics made by him as 
to the original design of the buildine, a complete reno- 
vation can alone be effected sincerely hoy ut 
the discoverer will reap the advantawes of his o 
veries, and be imtrn-ted with the rebuilding of the 
chapel, if such a measare should be finally intended, 
for which task he is fully qualified, although, through 


savace, st « them- 


+ Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of Westminster’ can be re- 
ferred to with so inuch case, by all persons interested 
in the subject, that it does not appear to us necessary 
to publish the very copious extracts forwarded by Mr. 
Wilkins, in proof of his assertion, unless the fact should 
be denied. It will, perhaps, be sufficient to direct 
attention to page 183, to page 185, and following, where 
there are no less than thirty-six entries of payments 
for Ryegate stone—to pages 203, 4, 7, &c. 





| from the writ 


i part of the interior. | 


sty’s government in making | 





a very unusual degree of modesty and diffidence, he 
has hitherto confined himself to the humble occupation 
of drawing. 
I remain, Sir, &c. &c. 
Weymouth Street, W. WILKINS. 
July 30, 1855. 


To William Wilkins, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—In fulfilling the task enjoined me by his 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Works, tomake 
detailed drawings of all the ornamental parts of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, from accurate admeasurements, I 
have minutely and closely examined every portion of 
the building, by which means I am enabled to give re- 
presentations of this beautiful edifice as it was originally 
built. 

I have taken casts from such parts as were in a state 
sufficiently sound and perfect to admit of the necessary 
operations for this purpose, althouch, through the ge- 
neral decomposition of the stove work, it was difficult 
to find perfect specimens of every portion. 

Where parts of the ornamental work had been 
loosened by the effect of the fire, I removed them to 
my house for the purpose of preserving them; it was 
fortunate that 1 did so, for they very soon began to 
decay from the mere action of the atmosphere ; on per- 
ceiving which, | made sketches of them before they 
were too far gone; several portions have since been 
reduced to powder, and ali are, more or less, advancing 
to the same state. 

In making my admeasurements, I found several parts 
of the wall in a dangerous state, especially above the 
windows, where they were cracked in every direction, 
and insecure, from the effect of the fire; many pieces 
fell by the mere vibration of the ladder, and others that 
1 attempted to remove, crumbled to pieces in my hands, 
and most of the or ts that 5 ined on the walls 
at Christmas have since disappeared. 

Some of the discoveries | made have been communi- 
cated, by Mr. Sidney Smirke, to the Antiquarian So- 
ciety; 1 was advised to this measure by some friends, 
in order to place beyond question the priority of my 
discoveries. 





I remain, &c. 
1, North Place, F. MACKENZIE. 


July 29, 1835. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Turrr of the magazines of the month are again 
before us—We have read Blackwood with feel- 
ings of mingled pain and pleasure. We did not 
last month notice the fierce attack upon Barry 
Cornwall, considering it as a sort of outbreak that 
was better passed over in silence; but, surely a 
repetition of the same extravagance will lead the 
public to imagine, that the offence has been per- 
sonal rather than literary, and that the attack is 
on the man, and not on the writer. With the 
exception of that peculiar paper, the number is 
truly capital ; the opening article upon angling, 
fresh and tempting enough to make sedater ones 
than ourselves snatch up rod and line and be off 
to the streams; the review of John Clare is true, 
gencrous, and discriminating, and treats of poetry 
in the manner we love: beside these, are other 
papers of merit—among others, that strange, 
clever extravaganza, * The Doctor,’ is examined 
in a style as whimsical as his own, and we 
are promised a further dose of the criti- 
cism.—Tait, too, gives us a good number ; the 
opening article is upon Cobbett, gleaned chiefly 
ings of that political Boanerges ; 
and, considering the diametrically opposite tone 
of their politics, strangely similar to a notice on 


| the same subject in Fraser ; the Opium-Eater 


continues his Autobiography, which, however, is 
in some places, a little too much spun out, and 
William Howitt a manly and graphic glance at 
the * Back Settlements of England.’-—Fraser we 
have scarcely done more than open ; the portrait 


| forthe month is a sketch of the late Mr. O’Brien, 


of the * Round Towers :’ there isa paper on Cole- 
ridge’s * Table-‘Talk ;° a continuation of Father 
Prout’s Translations ; another much to our taste 
upon the Greek pastoral poets ; and the observa- 
tions of the barbarian eye, upon the modern 
“sayings and doings” of London, which promise 
to he lively. 

The cighty-cighth number of the North Ame. 
rican Review, just arrived, contains a very inter- 
esting selection of articles: three are biographi- 
cal, on the lives of Casanova, Machiavelli, and 
William Roscoe; Mrs, Butler's ‘ Journal’ is 
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favourably received: the Americans begin to 
know their strength, and have discovered, that 
English assailants of their national eharacter 
injure themselves rather than the Americans. 
Irving's‘ Tour on the Prairies,’ and Audubon’s 
* Biography of American Birds, are reviewed 
with manifest feelings of national pride, which 
are creditable to both parties. We cannot 
say so much for the review of Webster’s 
* Orations,’ in which there is too much of the 
schoolboy love of declamation. Mrs. Child’s 
work, on Slavery, is “damned with faint 
praise ;” the New-Englanders are anxious to 
remove that plague-spot from the American 
character, but they justly dread the consequences 
of raising again the Nullifying question. Great 
praise is bestowed on Dunlop’s ‘ History of the 
Arts,’ but the extracts quoted do not justify the 
eulogy. 

As extracts from the Malta Gazette of 10th 
June, relating to the Euphrates expedition, have 
appeared this week in the daily papers, we think 
it well to observe, that the latest information 
there given, is of the 23rd May, the very date of 
the private letter published in the Atheneum, so 
long since as the 4th July ; in fact, no later ac- 
counts have yet been received.—Since the above 
paragraph was written, a letter frem Constanti- 
nople, of the 8th of July, has appeared in the 
Morning Herald, in which the subject is thus in- 
cidentally referred to :—“ We have intelligence 
from Aleppo, dated June 19, stating, that already 
several caravans of camels, loaded with machi- 
nery and other objects, had passed through that 
city on their way to Bir, where it is hoped that 
everything has by this time arrived.” 

There are still a few pleasant books to be 
looked for, if we are to put trust in the literary 
announcements of the week. Among these, are 
‘Indian Sketches, or a Visit to the Pawnees, 
and other Indian Tribes of America,’ by a ne- 
phew of Washington Irving; a third and conclud- 
ing series of Jesse’s ‘Gleanings in Natural His- 
tory’; and, best of all, the ‘Life of the late 
Charles Mathews,’ begun by himself, and con- 
tinued by his son. 








THEATRICALS 


KING’S THEATRE. 
This Evening, | PURITANI; and LA SYLPHIDE. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

On Monday, (for the Benefit of Sig. BERETTONI,) Rossini’s 
Opera Buffa, compressed into one act, IL BARBIERE DI 
SIVIGLIA—the principal Characters by Mdlle. Grisi 
Rubini, Tamburini, Galli, Salabert, and De Augeli, a 
Castelli. After which, the principal Scene from 
Opera Bufla, LA PROVA D’UN OPERA SERIA—the prin- 
cipal Characters by Mdlie. Grisi, signors Ivanoff, Lablache, 
and Madame Castelli; concluding with the Ballet of LA 
SYLPHIDE, 





KING’S THEATRE. 

Srxce our last notice we have only one or two 
very slight novelties and changes to mention, 
these being chiefly given on benefit nights ; among 
which the most striking was Leontine Fay’s 
pantomime in the ballet of ‘Nina’; the most 
recent, the two quaint and characteristic Russian 
melodies sung by Ivanoff, at his benefit on Thurs- 
day evening. He gave us, on this occasion, the 
first act of ‘I Puritani’—the second act of * Ma- 
rino Faliero’—(we may just say, ev passant, that 
the music of this opera has increased in favour 
with us on further acquaintance )—and the second 
act of ‘Anna Bolena,’ in which Grisi, though 
perhaps hardly in her best voice, surpassed her- 
self. Indeed, it has given us sincere pleasure 
to remark the great improvement which has 
taken place in her acting, even since the present 
season began—in singing she had nothing to 
learn. Her grand scena from the second act of 
* Otello’ was given, on Tuesday evening, with an 
energy and brilliancy which electrified the house. 
* L’Assedio di Corinto’ is advertised for her second 
benefit on Thursday next: we suppose that this 
opera will be the last novelty of the season. In 
the ballet there has been little done, save a 





revival of ‘La Somnambule,—which, by way 
of variety, concluded before the sleep-walking 
began. 





MISCELLANEA 

Literary Piracy.—The following are extracts 
from the letter of a Correspondent. We do not 
publish the letter entire, because the public are 
quite able to comment on the proceeding. 

« Sir,—In the Proceedings of the third meeting of 
‘The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science,’ there is published—‘ Report on the progress 
and present state of our knowledge of Hydraulics as a 
branch of Engineering, by George Rennie, Esq., 
F.R.S., &c.’ 

“I have collated this Report, with the article 
* Hydrodynamics,’ in ‘The Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ 
known to have been contributed by Dr. Brewster, the 
Editor, and published, if | mistake not, more than 
thirty years ago, and find the Report, in so far as it is 
not a literal transcript,—as four-fifths of it is,—of the 
article, to be an injudicious abridgment; the contri- 
butions of several eminent writers, commemorated and 
commented on by the Encyclopedist, being passed over 
by the Reporter,and the most valuable problems, ilius- 
trating the prog and p in d y, being 
omitted. In one instance, the learned and ingenious 
Reporter quotes, as if M. Prony, ‘ a simple for- 
* mula’ for expressing the velocity of water, whether 
flowing in pipes or in open conduits. Not only is this 
quotation introduced in ipsissimis verbis of the Ency- 
clopedist, but a typographical error in the Encyclope- 
dia is faithfully transcribed into the Report! 

“« In the conclusion of his paper,the* * * * * 
Reporter evinces his self-gratulation on the manner in 
which HE has ‘ endeavoured to elucidate the labours 
‘of the foreign Philosophers, who have contributed so 
‘ greatly to the progress of hydraulics.’ He then laments 
over the ‘scanty contributions of our countrymen to 
* the science’ ; naming, however, ten or a dozen British 
writers, who have preceded himself in this field. But, 
amongst these, neither Sir David Brewster nor his En- 
cyclopdia is noticed! !! 

** Whether any, or how many of the learned Re- 
porter’s Colleagues in the Association, have detected 
the trick put upon them, I have not heard. I cannot 
doubt that you will deem it right to put them on their 
guard, by pointing this one out to them, previous to the 
approaching meeting at Dublin.” 

Antique Relic—A most elegant relic of the 
time when Ebor owned the Roman’s sway was 
recently turned up between York and Dring- 
houses, a site rich in Roman remains. It isa 
signet of iron contained in a case of silver or 
some mixture of which silver constitutes the 
principal part. Its form is as near as possible 
that of the fashionable eyeglass of the present 
day, neatly engraven, and the rivets are of brass. 
It has a ring at the top, by which it has in all 
probability been attached to a chain, and thus 
worn as an ornament upon the person. On the 
obverse isa striking profile of Flavius Domitian, 
with the inscription ‘FLAVIUS DOMI.,’ and on 
the reverse is a man on horseback, the animal 
in a trot, and the man elevating a whip, seem- 
ingly in the act of urging it forward, with the 
motto‘ HOMO ET Equus.’ Flavius Domitian was 
the second son of Flavius Vespatian, who reigned 
from A.D. 81 to 96, in which year he was assas- 
sinated ; so that the signet, it is likely, is between 
1700 and 1800 years old, and yet the letters 
and every part of the engraving are distinct and 
perfect. This singular state of preservation is 
doubtless to be attributed to the superior state 
of the workmanship, and the exactness with 
which the iron was enclosed and protected by 
the less corrosive and more precious metal of 
which the case is composed.— York Paper. 

Circulation of the Parisian Newspapers.—On 
the Ist of January, 1835, 34,155 copies were 
daily sent through the Post Office. The num- 
bers dispatched from Paris previously to that 
period were as follows :—In July, 1834, 35,677 
—1833, 39,510—1832, 47,614—1831, 56,164 
—1830, 41,042. There has been a considerable 
falling off in the country circulation of some of 
the political journals. ‘The Gazette de France, 
which in 1851 sent daily to the country, 10,160 
copies, has now fallen to 5570; the Quotidienne 
has fallen from 4419, to 2930; the Débats, from 
7804, to 5,444; the Constitutionnel, from 15,606, 
to 6316; the Temps, from 6338, to 4316; the 
Journal du Commerce, from 1123, to 768; the 








Messager, from 1675, to 363; the Courrier, from 
4451, to 3585. Le National, which was esta. 
blished in 1831, has increased. It had then 
2294 country subscribers; in 1832, 2463; jg 
1833, 2686 ; in 1834, 2912. Its present cir. 
culation is 2674. The journals now existing, 
which have been established since 1830, are 
La France, Le Rénovateur, Le Bon Sens, and Ie 
Réformateur. The circulation of the Moniteur 
during five years has remained steady at 800, 
The Journal de Paris, sent to the country in 
1831, (including copies given gratis,) 2408; in 
1832, 3585; in 1833, 1731; in 1834, 1183, 
The present number is about 1000.—From 
French Literary Journal. 

Madness.—In the first six months of the pre- 
sent year, the number of lunatics admitted in 
the Salpétriére were 349, of whom 110 were 
cured, and 89 died. Among the admissions, 
the cases were as follows:—73 furious mania; 
48 periodical ; 29 melancholy; 12 monomania, 
with inclination to suicide; 5 monomania, with 
the idea of greatness; 13 hallucinations; 101 
madness, complicated with palsy; 29 epilepsy; 
22 idiotism; 5 violence of character without 
other marks of insanity; 2 feigned madness, 
The acute or furious cases of delirium were nu- 
merous in May or June, in which months the 
cures were also more numerous. In respect of 
professions or trades, the greater number of 
insane were among servants and cooks, from 
thirty-five to forty-five years ofage.—Paris Ad- 
vertiser. 

Greek Monuments.—A room at the Institute 
has been converted into a Museum for models 
of the celebrated monuments of Greece, of which 
there are 77 upon a small scale, for the most 
part executed by M. Stephane Poulain. In- 
scriptions in Greek, Latin, and French, are 
placed on each, indicating their origin and 
dates, which are from twenty to twenty-five 
centuries back, with a succinct account of their 
history. The Museum, which is open to the 
public, is called the Musée Pélasgique.—lIbid. 

List of New Books.—The Parterre, Vols. I. & Il. 
8vo.7s. 6d.—The Constitution of Society as designed by 
God, 8vo. 15s.—The Naturalist’s Library, Vol. IX. 
(Pigeons,) 6s.—Quin’s Steam Voyage down the 
Danube, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.—Recollections and Reflec- 
tions, relative to the Duties of Troops composing the 
Advanced Corps of an Army, by Lieut.-Colonel Leach, 
C.B. post 8vo. 5s.—Random Shots, from a Rifleman, 
by Captain J. Kincaid, post Svo. 10s. 6d.— Observations 
on Brougham’s Discourse on Natural Theology, by T. 
Wallace, L.L.D. 12mo. 4s.—The Court and Country 
Companion, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—What is a Comet, Papat 
by R. M. Zornlin, 32mo. 1s.--Milton’s Life and Poems, 
Vol. Lil. fc. 5s.—A Course of Sermons for the Year, by 
the Rev. J. Grant, M.A. Vol. I1. $vo. 10s. 6¢.—Sermons 
at Prestwich, Lancashire, by Thomas Stone, M.A. Svo. 
4s.—The School Boy’s Manual, 18mo. 2nd edit. 2s. 6d. 
—Prayers of the late Rev. W. Howell, 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
—A Summer Ramble in Syria, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 245.— 
Tales of the Ramad’ban, by J. A. St. John, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Library of Romance, Vol. XV. 
(Ernesto,) fc. 6s.—Black’s Practical Treatise on Brew- 
ing, 8vo. 21s.—Dodsley’s Annual Kegister, Vol. LXXVI. 
1834, 8vo. 16s.—Darley’s Popular Trigonometry, 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 3s. 6¢d.—Ihe Geographical Text Book, 
12mo. 2s.; Companion to ditto, coloured 2s. 6d., plain 
2s.—The Resources and Statistics of Nations, by ohn 
M‘Gregor, Esq. Vol. i. royal 8vo. 25s.—Cowper’s Life 
and Works, by Grimshawe, Vol. VII. fe. 5s.—Mitford’s 
History of Greece, Vol. I. fc. 5s.—The Muse and 
Poetess, 12mo, 5s.—Sacred Classics, Vol. XX. (Howe 3 
Theological Treatises,) fc. 3s. 6¢.—Lardner’s Cyclo- 

wedia, Vol. LXIX. (Mackintosh’s England, Vol. Vv.) 
bo 6s. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 

CotnaGut v. BLucx.— The Vice Chancellor, on 
the application of Mr. Keene, granted an injune 
tion against Messrs. Bluck and Graves, of No. 23, 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Print-sellers, now 
styling themselves “ Colnaghi and Company,” to re- 
strain them from trading in any manner, under colour, 
or with the use of the style or firm of the long or old- 
established house of Colnughi and Co. (Printsellers to 
the Royal Family, of Pall Mall East,) and from solicit- 
ing the patronage of their customers and connexion by 
circulars or otherwise, under the colour, or by repre- 
senting themselves to be the old-established firm of 
Colnaghi and Co., or as the continuing Partners in the 
same, or in any way connected therewith.— Solicitors, 
Messrs. Abbott & Readett, 9, St. James’s Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANCIENT MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
TRAITS of Distinguished Persons in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
in Enamel, by the late H. Bong, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN 
p in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


GENTLEMAN engaged in the Business 
of EDUCATION, who is neither a Clergyman nor 
Graduate of any University, whose testimonials are to be sought 
only from those whose Children have been confided to his care, 
whose chief recommendation is, that he has endeavoured to 
make himself acquainted with the best mode of cultivating the 
moral and intellectual faculties of youth, and of rendering them 
useful and estimable members of society, would be happy to re- 
ceive into his School the Sons of Gentlemen ouly erms, 40 
Guineas per annum, including Instruction in the Greek, Latin, 
French, and German Languages, Mathematics to any extent, 
Books, Washing, and all charges, except for extra Masters.—The 
most satisfactory references will be given. 
For address of R. S., apply to Messrs. De Porquet and Cooper, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 
BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED OF, in a City in the West 
England. The Trade, from which the present Proprietor is 
established for more than Thirty Years, and 
great advantage. The and situation 
are unexceptionable, the rent moderate, and Stock to be 
taken ata valuation. Cons required about £1000. 
Apply, by letter, to X. Y., care of Messrs. 
Newsvenders, 15, Coventry-street. 


USIC-SELLER’S SHOP FOR DIS- 
POSAL.—The GOODWILL and STOCK in TRADE of 
a well-known Shop in this table 
pever less than 100 per cent. and mostly 1000 per cent. profit,) 
situated in one of the first public thoroughfares in London, in 
the immediate vicinity of all the priacipal Squares, and sur- 
rounded by an | ighb i. The returns for the 
last year were upwards of 1000/. An excellent opportunity pre- 
sents itself for establishing a Depét for the Hire Sale of 
Musical Instruments, as well as for a Masical Circulating Library. 
Satisfactory reasons can en for Proprietor quitting. 
Coming in, including Fitti up, Goodwill, Shop Fixtures, and 
the whole of the Stock, under 150l., or 450/. with the valuable 
Copyrights included. 


or particulars apply to Mr. Garmeson, Bookseller, 9, Temple- 
street, bottom of Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 




















ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. M.P. 


Geo. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Sir John Barrow, Bart. F.R.S. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. F.R.S. | James Halford, Esq 
Col. W. Bodycott Davis Peter Reierson, Esq. 
W. R. Keith Douglas, Esq. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
F.R.S. | Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde | 1.P 
East, Bart. F.R.S. 
Neil Benj. Edmonstone, Esq. 


M.P. 
Sir William Young, Bart. 


All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and 
repass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
sea or land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

The Assured participate in Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
way of Bonus, to Policies effected for the whole term of lile, 
on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured. Or the addi- 
tions may be applied in reduction of future anuual premiums, at 
the option of the assured, 

The additions already made, on an average of all ages, ex- 
ceed 44 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Persous assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also have sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared. 

WALTER COSSER, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament. For Assurances on Lives and 


Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and Purchasing of 
nnuities, 





Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Glandine 
Earl of Leven and Melville | Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Viscount Falkland Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Conducted by a Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Fourteen 


rectors, 

This Company, from its various plans of accommodation, 
affords greater facility to parties wishing to insure, than any 
establishment of the kind in London, 

1. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or annually. 

2. Insurers for Life may leave half the Annual Premium for five 

ears unpaid, at interest, to be deducted eventually from the 


‘olicy. 

3. The ascending and descending scales apply equally to the 
opulent and those of limited income; and the moderate and 
judicious rates well deserve the attention of the public. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURING £100. 





Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Flect-street, THIS DAY (SATURDAY), 

HE STOCK of Messrs. MOLTENO and 
GRAVES, the old-established Printsellers of Pall Mall, in 
quence of a Dissolution of Partnership, (by mutual consent,) 

INCLUDING 


The Marlborough Gems, by Bartolozzi, mor. 
—Prout’s Sketches in Flanders and Germany—Reynolds’s En- 
gravings from the Pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds—iconographie 
des Coutemporaines—Tierney’s History and Antiquities of Arundel 
Castle, 2 vols. mor.—Vertue’s Catalogue of the Pictures of 
Charlies I, 2 vols. russ.— Various Anouals,choice impressions ; &c, 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 





On MONDAY, August 3, and 6 following days, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from the 
Country; among which are— 

In Fotro, Dugdale’s Monasticon, plates by 
Hollar, 3 vols, russ.—Rapin and Tyndal’s England, with addi- 
tional ports. 5 vols, russia—Lodge’s Portraits, 3 vols. mor.— 
Stafford Gallery, by Ottley and Tomkins, col. plates, 4 vols, in 
mor. by Herring—Museum Worsleyanum, 2 yvols.—Holbein’s 
Heads—Galerie de Luxembourg—Galleria nel Pal. Farnese— 
Schola Italica—Strutt’s Syiva Britannicum,proofs—Miller’s Plants, 
2 vols—Clarendon’s Works, 7 vols.—Discours de Saurin, 6 vols. 
L. P.—Hakewill’s Italy—Coney’s Cathedrals, 2 vols.—Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, in parts——In Quarto, Britton’s Cathedral Auti- 
quities, 13 parts—Encyclopedia Britannica, 6th edit, 26 vols. russ. 
—Canova’s Works, 2 vols. L. p.—European Scenery, proofs before 
letters—Nash’s Paris—Pugin and Heath’s Paris, L. Pp. mor.— 
Heary’s Bible, plates, 6 vols. cali—D’Oyley and Mant’s Bible, 3 
vols. calf—Hewlitt’s Bible, 3 vols. cali—Waits’ Works, 6 vols.—— 
Anp In Octavo, Malone’s Shakspeare, 21 vols. russ.—Bell’s 
British Theatre and Shakspeare, 58 vols. L. Pp. mor.—Edinburgh 

view, 56 vols.—Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, i7 

vols. L. P.—Lodge’s Portraits, 55 parts—Sharpe’s P. 

Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—Burns’ Works, 8 vols. mor.—Holy Bible 

and Common Prayer, with nearly 1000 Illustrations, 10 vols. mor. 

—Milner and Scott’s Church History, 8 vols.—Simeon’s Works, 

21 vols.—Hawker’s Works, 10 vols. L. p.; &c.——Together with 

a Collection of BRONZE and MARBLE FIGURES; also, a 

Portable Ruling Machi Book Shelves—Bookbinder’s Standing 

sses, Laying Presses, Tools; &c. &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
** Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every De- 
scription of Property made for the Payment of the Probate 

Duty, &c. 

BOOKS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 

TERATURE, 

By Messrs, GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
396, High Holborn, on TUESDAY, August 4, and 3 following 
days, at half-past 12 o’clock each day, 

INCLUDING 
RITTON’S Architectural Antiquities, 5 
Vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols.—New British Novelist, 

50 vols.x—Landon, Vies et Guvres de Peintres, 12 vols.—Bipont 

Classics, fine paper—Bacon’s Abridgement, by Gwillimand Dodd, 

8 vols.—Lacroix, Traité du Calcul Differentiel, 3 vols., and other 

Mathematical Works—French Authors, 8vo, about 100 vols.— 

Evelyn and Pepys’ Diary, &c. 13 vols.—Horne’s Introduction, 

4 vols. 1634—M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce—Byron’s 

Works, 17 vols. —Dove’s Classics, about 200 vols.—Scott’s Poetical 

Works, 12 vols.—Crabbe’s Works, 8 vols.—Hallam’s Histories, 6 

vols.—National Portrait Gallery, India proofs, 5 vols. half-mor. 

—Parr’s Works, 8 vols.—Weekly Enteriainer, 31 vols.—Large 

Collection of Popular Modern Novels, &c. in boards and quires ; 


+ &C, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


‘oets, 54 vols, 











Without Share of Profits. 


| With Share 
| 


Age. of Protits. 





One Year, 
30 £1 311 


Seveu “_T Life. i Lite. 
fi 5 4 1 £2 3 10 | £2 8 a 
ASCENDING SCALE, 


Age | First 5 Second 5) Third § |Fourth 5) For Remainder of 
*| Years. | Years. | Years. | Years, j 


30 |f1 108 j£117 3\€2 3 5| £217 9 
lusurances from Parties residing in the Country may be elected 
by corresponding with the Resident Director, EDWARD BOYD, 
Esq. at the Oviice, No. 8, Waterioo-piace, Pall Mall, London ; 
or by application to any of the Company’s Agents. 
Operative Tradesman, 25 vears of age, may secure to his 
= death 100/, by paying Quarterly 10s.7d., or 1/, 18s, 7d. 
ally. 
EUROPEAN AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY. 
IRST AERIAL SHIP, The Eagle, 160 
feet long, 50 feet high, 40 feet wide, manned by a Crew 
of Seventeen, constructed for establishing direct Communica- 
tions between the several Capitals of Europe. The First Ex- 
porent of this New System of AERIAL NAVIGATION will 
e made from London to Paris and back again. May be viewed 
from Six in the Morning till Dusk, in the Dock Yard of the 
Society, at the entrance of Kensington, Victoria-road, facing 
Kensington Gardens, between the First Turnpike from Hyde 
Park Corner and the Avenue to Kensington Palace.—Admittance 
every day of the week, is. The Public is admitted on Sundays 
after Divine Service. Free Admission the whole vear (Sundays 
— a included) for Members of the Society and their 
riends. 


£2 lu 








if be This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. eats 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TOUR 
A in the UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, in 1833 
and 1834. 
By E. S. ABDY, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, a Fourth Edition, 4 vois. 12mo. 24s. 
NCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 
With a GLOSSARY, containing an Expl*nation of Scien- 
tific Terms, and a copious INDEX. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
President of the Geological Society, 
Illustrated with 147 Wood-cuts, 13 Plates and Maps. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, a Second ‘Edition, 4to. with a Geological Map, Sec- 
tions, and Plates of Fossil Plants and Animals. 11. 11s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY of 

YORKSHIRE; or, a Description of the Strata and Organic 

Remains of the Yorkshire Coast. 

By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
— ae day is published, 2 vols, post Svo. 18s. 
D i AL ofa RESIDENCEin AMERICA. 
By Mrs. BUTLER (late FANNY KEMBLE), 
#,* For a criticism and estimate of this work, see the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review. 
Joha Murray, Albenarle-street. 
~ Just published, price 6s. 
JARDINE’S 
ATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PIGEONS. 
By P. J. SELBY, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Thirty-two coloured Plates, 
Published by S, Highiey, 32, Fieet-street; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, 





Just published, in a small vol. 12mo, price 2s. 6d, in cloth, 
eer EXPERIENTIA ; or, Conver- 
sations on Early Education. 
,London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


“MR, HAYNES BAYLY’S NEW BALLAD, 


HE OLD KIRK-YARD, 
oa is just yp by 
William Chappell, New Bond-street. 


J EW SONGS, by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

—Ten New Songs and two Vocal Duets by Thomas 
Moore, Esq., sold separately at 2s. each, Also, by the same 
Author, a New Ballad, * Her last Words at parting,’ sung with 
the greatest success by Mr. Parry, jan., price 2s. 

Six Songs, by Lord Charles Thynne, the 
Poetry by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs, Hemans, and Thomas 
Moore, Esq., price 10s. 6d. : % 

Two Songs, by the Chevalier S. Neukomm, 
‘When you and | were Boys together,’ the Poetry by T. H. 
Bayly, Esq., and ‘ Ye Mariners of England,’ the Poetry by 
Thomas Campbell, Esq., price 2s. 6d, each. 

Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent-street. 

“Published Monthly, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d. 
ACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
\) the FINESTSACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, &c., with Accompaniments for Pianoforte or Organ, The 
present Number (XXI.) contains:—1t. Air, Greene—2. Duet, 
Croft—3. Air, Dupuis—4. Terzetto, Caldara—s. Avthem, Far- 
rant—6. Solo, Handel,——Any of the preceding Numbers may 


be had separately. 
aon : John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of the RIGHT 
HON. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Edited by his Son, ROBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just published, in demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d, boards, 
EPORTS of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
COMMISSION to PREPARE the EXPEDITIONS to 
PORTUGAL, in favour of Her Most Faithful Majesty, in the 
Years 1832 and 1833. And of the OPERATIONS of the FINAN- 
CIAL AGENT to the Portuguese Government, from August, 
1833, to August, 1834. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


TO SCHOOLS. 
Just published, price 3s. o, roan lettered, a new edition (being 


the 15th) of 
LLBUT’S ELEMENTS of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE in GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, and 
other Sciences, compiled for Young Persons. 

*,* This edition has been thoroughly revised, and the im- 
provements in the various sciences are brought down to the 
present time. 

London : Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 











This day is published, in 8vo. sewed, price 6s. 
RITHIOF’S SAGA; or, the LEGEND of 
FRITHIOF, By ESALAS TEGNER. Translated from the 
Swedish. 
“ This is a great poem.”’—Sun, . : 
*‘ This work is eminently entitled to public favour.”—Lit, Gaz, 
London: A. H, Baily and 0. 83, Cornhill. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
r . . 
L N TAGE N E fF. 
J “The author has placed himself, by this effort, in the 
first line of moderu political novelists.”—Westminster Review. 
“We were early in the first volume struck by certain pecu- 
liarities of tone and temperament—a high-bred carelessness of 
manner, as though the author wrote rather for his own relief 
than tocatch the attention of the public,...We believe we could 
raise the mask that veils the writer, though our arm must be @ 
long one to reach him in_his foreign retreat.”—Atheneum. 
Printed for John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square, 





ty This day is published, price 5s. 
AMAICA AS AS, AS IT IS, and 
° AS IT MAY BE; comprising interesting Topics to absent 
Proprietors, Merchants, &c. and valuable Hints to Persons in- 
tending to Emigrate to the Island. Also an Authentic Narrative 
of the Negro Insurrection in 1831, &e. 
By a RETIRED MILITARY OFFICER. 
“ The truth, the whole trath, and nothing but the trath,”’ 
London : Thomas Hurst, 65, 5t. Paul’s Charchyard. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR AUGUST. 
CHEAP NEW LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
This day, Vol. 1. price 5s. (to be completed in 2 vols.) hand: 
bound in morocco cloth, and embellished by Finden, 
H E WwW 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. Author of ‘ Pelham,’ &c. 
Forming the August Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 


I. 
Price 7s. 6d, Part X. of 
MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH LANDED GENTRY. 


itl. 
THE COMIC SKETCH BOOK. 
By the Author of‘ Paul Pry,’ with Portrait. 2 vols. 





IV. 
THE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
TRAVELS TO sERUSALEM AND THE HOLY 
AN 


New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. price only 16s. 


Vv. 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS OF 
IRELAND AND THE UNION. 
New and Cheaper Edition, complete in2 vols. 4to. with all the 
original Forty Portraits and other Embellishments, price 21, 830 
bound, originally published at 5d. 5s. 


VI. 

GARRICK’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE MOST EMINENT PERSONS OF HIS TIME, 

Comprising upwards of 2000 Letters, with a New Life, &e.7 
new and cheaper Edition, in 2 thick 4to. vols. comprising the 
quantity of six octavos, price only 2/. 108. 

Published for Heury Colburn, by R, Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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+ -ak pet 's-street, July 30. 





HE WESTMIN 


No, XLV. 


CONTENTS 
1. Mrs. Loudon’s Philanthr: opic Economy—2. History of Venice 
Merchiston—4. Woolhouse’s Ex<ay on 
lytier’ 


—3. Memoirs of 
Musical Intervals, &c.—5. Gould’s Dictionary of Artists—¢ 
History of Scotland—7, "Mec hanics of Law- “making —8. 
Demands on France—9. Tombins, Jenkins, 

History of Ireland—11. Dissenters’ Marriages—1: 
13. Sect of the Bacchanalians—List of Books, 
ohn Macrone, St. James’s- square. . 


“On the ist of July was _raaroayp pore 6s. the Thirty-fifth 


RHE BRITISH C RITIC—QU ARTERLY 




















econ HEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE. 
Reviews : India, its State and_Prospe ets—Sit wi lair on C ot ,_ PRINCIPAL CONTE y US for AUGUST: 

Patronage : Right of Choosir inisters—Le B ife of Bishop 1. On Prom orion in the F ! 

Jewel—Nationat Church of Geneva—The tri-h ¢ hurch—C ewer 2. Recollections of Roug 

tion of Christianity—Sacred Poetry—Ulira Protestantism —Edu- 3. The Death Ship. 

cational Lnquiries, and the N ational Society—Brong hams Natural 4. Rough Sketches of Malta, 


Theology—Charch Reform.—Ecctesiastical Record, containing 
1. A Summary of Events connected with the Chureh and 


Cause of C Chrtetianity—2. Notices of ail the principal new Theo- 


Tinted fer ‘j. G. and F. 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 


ST "ER REVIEW, 





» I s 
lantagenet— 








 eaapiniing St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 








NEW REV ween 
Price Four Shillings, every Three Month 
- 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN RE VIEW, 
or EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. 1. 
Ce patents : : 
1. Introductory. 7. Taxes on Knowledge. 
2. French Government and | 8 Ecclesiastical Reform. 
arties. 9. State of sh Literature. 
3. Poland. Quadruple Treaty. 
4. Municipal Corporations, English Parties and Public 
5» Diplomacy of Russia. | Opinion. 
6. Progress of English Science. 12. Postscript. 
“ It is said to owe its existence, and some of its parts, to Lord 
rougham ; but be that as it may, itis a production of much 
"— Literary Gazette, July 11. 
e think it extreme ly likely that this review will prove 
successful.”— Dublin Evening Post, July ia. 
James Ridgway and Sons, “Sy > all Booksellers in the 
Kingdom ; Cohgeant, Paris, &e. &e 


MAGAAZIN Kk, No. LAViLL. 
T 1835, price 2s. 6d., contains : 
alk—Bombardinio on Manners, Fashion, 
Foreign Travellin od Things in Geueral—Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No. LAL. Henry O’Brien—Grah 1 Can I 
The Barbarian Eye—The Dissenters and the Univer 
of Modern Latin Poets, (From the Prout Papers, No. 
Jerome Vida’s Silkworm—Cobbett—The Greek Pas torai Pocts, 
Theocritus—The National Controversy. 1. iject-Matter, 





hin. 














RASER'S 



























Wf. The Parties to the Controversy. If. The Policy of each 
Party. James Fraser, 215, Regeut-street, London. 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCXXXVIIL. for AUGUST. 








Contents :—1. Av 





Alison’s History of Earop e during 
the French Revolu + Translations from the Greek y 
By William Uay—4. The Skeicher. No. 12.- 
—6. The Lansbys of Lausby Hall—7. The Re oral M 
by John Clare—s, ‘To the River Tweed—9. Church Rk 
Song for the Opening of Goldsmith's Hall, Juty 
—11, Willis’s Poems—12 ne | 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and Tr. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 









bery——10. 
16th, 3 















NEW MAGAZINE. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. The 
Cox VSTITUTIONAL MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS OF No, f. 
1. Prospectus. IVE 
2. Public Opinion — Parties — | oll. 
The Ministry. 
3. Reminiscences of the 
Charles Mathews. 
by Sir 


H. Barker, Esq. Trin. 
» Cambridge. 
ine surces of Russi 
late | ie ba c ‘otton Mi nature rs. 
Gaskell, E=q. 

il. Tire Meu cal St Sho utin Lon- 
dou—W aiking the Hospitals 
—Operation acting Mo. 

rality of London Students. 

te Confessions of a Man- 





Egerton | 


5. Workings of the Slave Eman- | 
cipation | 8 p= eoracter of | 
e New } 12." 
6. A Bachel jor? * Diary—Bache- | 
lors and their Hoasekeepers. 
7. Irish Distress—Intluence npon | 
ye aga Labour and Poor- 








slayer. 
3. Index ofall Works reviewed 
doring the previous Mouth, 
(To be continued Mowihly. ) 
&e. &c. &e, 
8. Seosteans of Wit and Wis- With Copious Reviews of the 
dom, Eloquence and Learn-| Literature of the Mouth. 
ing, from the Old Authors. | 


Published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, 
London, 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
for AUGUST 
willcontain, among others, the following interesting papers from 
the Pens of the most distinguished Writers of the day. 
Tour of Mount Atma. The Poems of Percy Bysshe 
Le Roi d’Yvetot. Shelley. 
Reform Deformed, |The Library. 
False Gliuer. jLa Bonne Vieille. 
Retrospect of an Old Physician, Meleager. 
Japhet in Se = ofa Father, | Life of a Sub-Editor, 
Vesper Hym Paulus Silentiarivs. 
Letter peed t "Female Friend in| Lays of the Hebrew 
Parga Critical Notices of New Works, 
The Diary. of a Blase. the Drama, &c. Kc. 
Saunders and Otley, c onduit-street, Hanove’ T-square. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
price 2s, 6d., contains, 


























ZINE, No. XXXIUI., for AUGUST 

The Irish Church Abolition Bill—A Tale of Ten Years ago— 
My Life. By the Author of ‘Storics of byt m= &e.—The 
Avenged Bride—Spiritual Despotism —Bores of my Acquajatance. 
No. Hib.—Letter from an Old Orangceman—T ‘ts Rebellion of 
Silken Thomas, concluded—Sonnet—Syivic. No. U1.—The Be- 
capes One—Passages from the Diary of Terence O’Ruark, A.M. 
No, Vi.—Christianity and - Evidences—Obituary : Lishop of 
Ferns—Mr. Meade, F.T.C. 

Dublin: ‘Printed’ for Witte Curry, jun. and Co,: Sinmpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., and Roake and Varty, London. Sold by all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom; of whom may be had Vols, 
1 to 5, 16s, each, cloth lettered ; or apy single Number, at 25, 6d, 























MR. COLBURN’S enter “nmen FOR AUG 


HE NEW 
PRINCIPAL 

1. The Natural History of eg 
. Precepts and Practice, No. IL. 

3. The New Doctor. 





CONTENTS: 
By Lord Byron. 

By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
By Mrs, 8. C, Ha 
aul Pry.’ 

5. On the Writings of Mrs. Hemans, by Miss Landon. 

-B. A beautifally-engraved Portrait of “Mrs. Hemans was 

sped ig the last Number. A few Proof Impressions may still 
e had, 


IT. 
THE UNITED Seay ICE JOURNAL, 














5. Polar Scenes, Ne » IV. 
6. Sketches of the C ape de 
Heury Colburn, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND M — - 
The AUGUST Namber, pr 
HE BRITISH MAGAZIN E, 


and MONTHL Y REGISTER of RELIGIOUS and ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL INFORMATION, &c. contains, amoxg numerous 


Verd Isiands 
13, Great Marlb roughestree t. 





Original Papers— 
Theol 










—Wickham Church, Kent, 





The Rabbi VW riters— 

Sacred Poeiry.—Reviews of New 
nts relating to the Charch and 
nee—University News—Ordinations 


» past Mouth, and the usual Variety 

tue Chareh and Universities. 
Livington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

3 J. Vurrill, 250, and T. Clere Smith, 


J.G, ane 
ce, Pall Mail 


287, Re geut-stre et. 


Vaterloo pt 


HE ASIATIC 


contains the follow i 


JOURNAL, for AUGUST, 


amongst other Original Articles :— 









1. On the Natural resof tndia—v. Spahis—3. The Poetry 
of Lamaitine’s ‘ Sou On the Exter sion of the Chinese 
Empire—5. Persian Po Visit to the Ar Tea-district— 





7. Critical N slices of Beoke—4. Proceedings of Asiatic Societies; 


nee ¢ 
and Tnso 


mmprehends a full Report of Pro- 
vent Courts of Calcutta respect- 


the Meetings of Creditors— 























1 tive Communities on the De- 
parture of Hee i Wm. Bentine Politics of the Native States— 
rhe new Presidency at Allahbabad--fmportant Decision of the 
Bishop of Calcutta respectin Native Cliristians at Ta 
Extraordinary St eat Aa di m Navigation, ¢ 
great varicty oO e tes General Orders, 
Courts-martial, App it ents a ious, De &e. at ail 
the Presidenc ies—De bates at th Sen a ommercial 
Intelligence from tl East, we. Ke. Kc. 

Pat lished by Vii ! rand Co.7, Leadenhall-sireet; and 
to be hat of all Bookseliers. 

On tl ist of ruts ’ ned, € be cna witha 
spl ‘did Portrau of Treve ariel “ac Coloured 
Figures of Female Cos »XNXAVILL € 

5 be CO [AGAZINE and DELLE 

ASSE t 
I , CONTENTS. 
1. Prov . 
2. 1rles Mat 





i¢ Lastof the Autonij. By I 





; Morad the Hunchback, By W.C. 7 
' dd Fanaticism att 


or, LLL. 





mire Couss 





fourt, Reviews, | s for the Mont h, eg Ae, 
Edward Churton, Public i ibrary, 26, He rMles- s-street. 
Price ts, 
YHE MONTHI REPOSITORY, for 











AUGUSI, contains, s to the Tories, acdressed 
to the Duke of We lington—* 1 in the Ear of Isaac 
Vomkins, Gent.—23. The I 1ce—4, Opinions of a Modern Catholic 
vpon Tithe The Actress (continu 5 Canada—7. William 





Cobbeti—s. Roebuck PF = 9. Sketches of Domestic 
Life, by Irs. pe 1m Grim s Ve. he Coquette—i0, 
Morning, Ni on, aud Nig ase ig cri tic al Notices of New Pub- 
lications. 





Charles Fox Patert 


noster- row. 


. is 
THE HOR TIcU L TU ir AL REGISTE ER. 
E i TAIN, A, 
fine ¢ ~~~ 
Plants—On the Germination of 
tract s from Bota- 
*nce—Remarks on 
sf e Month Se. 8c 
h, P aternoster-row 
o be continved Monthly, price 2s. 6ds 
8vo.; and 4s, royal 4io. 
S’ MAGAZD NE; 
nad MOST BEAL MFUL 
Drawa f: om Nature, 


REDERICK W. SMITH. 
With Practical Directions for their Calture. 
CONTENTS OF NO. I. 
largonium R osinante. Hyacinthia Superba, 
— Amelia. fiye intel Bouquet Pourpre. 
Page’s Champion Auricula. t Camuse de Craise Tulip. 
CONTENTS OF NO, II. 
La phir Rose. Duke of De evonshire Carnation, 


Rose Celestial, Q ba Carnation. 
Duke of Sutherland Dahlia, 


madon: Orr and Smith, Amen-c 














Contents: On the 
Fruit Trees—On the 1 
Seeds—On Landscape ¢ leniug 
nical Publications — Miscetla 
Vegetable Phenomena—Opera 
London: Orr and 





This day is published, t 


imperial 
rPHE FLORIST 
of the NEWPST 
ot FLORISTS’ FLOW 
in the most finis! _— d mys 


a Register 
VARIETIES 
, and engraved 












Tulip. 
r, Paternoster-row, 
Ini whe iscap, illustrated with | = nty -cight coloured Plates, 
awn from Nature, pric vt. in cloth, 
RITISH BOTANY, fami niliarly explained 
and described, in - Series of Dialogues, 
iv A LADY. 
Dublin: Printed for w. F. Wakeman; and sold by Simpkin, 





UST. 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


i. 
's ry Joury ral of a Residence at Little Pediington, by the Author of 


This day, ve 1s. (80 closely-printed pages), No. VII} of 
5 + of # 
DUCATIONAL MAGAZINE 
containing, Plans and Systems of National Edueati , 
Kant’s Mental Philosophy—Method of Teaching the Ch — 
of Ancient and Sacred History—English Sunday Schools—E, 
tion as a Motive— West Riding Proprietory School — a 
Brougham’s Discourse — Principles of Analytic Teachi 
Wilderspin’s Letters—Report of Dr. Brice’s Lectures on Ele. 
cation, xc. &e. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 


, Just published, price 12s, cloth boards, 
nscribed, with Sracious Permission, to Her Royal Hi 
*rincess Alexandrina’ Victoria, iphuew 
7 x 
RITHIOF’S SAGA; a Skandinavian Le. 
gend of Royal Love. Translated from the Swedish Poetic 
Version of Bishop Tegner, with Plates, and cop’ ions Notes illas 
trative of Ancient Manners and Northern Bsthol ology. 
By the Rev, W. SFRONG, A.M, 
One of His Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 

This palmary production of the Episcopal Peet and Idol of 
Sweden has passed through four editions from its native pres 
has been repeatedly traustated into the Continental languages, 
and hailed with lofty eulogiums by some leading Periodicals ig 
our country. 

J. Wacey, 4, Old Brond-street; W. Straker, 443, West Strand; 
Z. Loder, Woodbridge , Suffolk; Fr. Fleischer, Leipzig. 


GUIDE THROUGH! NORTH WALES, 
The second edition, in 18mo0. accompanied with Map and other 
Eagravings, price 5*. bounc 

ANORAMA of the BEAUT ‘IES, CURI- 

OSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES of NORTH WALES, ex. 

hibited in its Mountains, Vatlies, Waterfalis, Lakes, Cities, and 

‘Towns, Castles and Ruins, &c., intended as a poc ket companion 
to the Tourist and Trave iter. 

By . HEMING WAY, 


Author of the ‘ History i Chester,’ &e 
* Chester Chroni 

London: Printed for R. Groombridge, 
Haghes, St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; 
and J, Seacome, Chester. L 
The Map may be had en price 2s. 6d, 


neatly done up iu a case. 


—— 


and late Editor of the 






Panyer-alley, and H, 
Bancks and Co. Manchester; 


This day is publi hed, i in Svo. 10s. 6¢. bound, 
BSERVATIONS on the UNFULFILLED 
PROPHECIES of SCRIPTURE, wee are yet to have 
their Accomplistyment before the Coming of the Lord in Glory; 
or at the Establishment of bis Everlasting Kingdo ithe 
Ly the meee: JOUN PRY, B.As (formerly of University College, 

ford,) R ector of Desford, Le iweste rshire, 

A\ ft “i of * The Second Advent, Ac. 
London: James Paternoster-row, 


INDICA. 
Price 6d. in 8Y9. 
SYNOPSIS cf the EAST INDIAN 
sc ROPAL LARINE Ey ‘caine din the Col 
uted by the FE. 1. Company » Linnea 
au ud in those of Mr. Rovie ey o~ Te; 
servations on the Affinities and Subdivi 
sy GEO! BEN! 
wy the same Au 
cnera et Spc cles; 
and Species of 
History, Chara 
\ 








Dunean, 37, 


SCROPHULARINE. 














Society o 












tiAM, 





Labiataruin 
scription of the Genera 
Lebliate, with their General 
Geographical Distribution, 
PART VIL. which will c 
for publication. 

James es Ridgway and Sons, Piecadilly ; 


| 
G or, 2 De- 
its of the order 
» Affinities, and 












$s. 
xe Work, is nearly ready 





s and 





oil Booksellers. 
NE w wot iKS, 
me, an 


Just published by Lo 


HE E DINBUR Gil RE v IEW, No. 124, 


WANDERINGS AND ADVE SNTURES IN THE 
INTERIOR OF SOL THE RN AFRICA. 
By ANDREW STEEDMA 
With a Map, and numerous E _—— se ‘ vols, 8¥0. 24S 


MEPHISTO SIN ENGLAND; 

Or, THE CONF SIONS. OF A PRIME MINISTE R. 
This is one of the very few novels which may be read from 
the first line to the last wiihoat a fecling of fatigue. The style 
is easy, and, though unostentatious, is vigorous and polished, 
The adventures of the hero are perfectiy romantic, though 
quite reconcileable with the probabilities of real life, 
anthor, who is evidently a satirist of no common order, lashes 
in a strain of bitter irony the fashionable follies of the day.”— 
Sunday Times. 


THE FUDGES ‘tN FE NGLAND; 
ing a Sequel to the FUDGE FAMILY IN PARIS. 
By THOM. AS BROWN, the a on &e. &c. (Nearly ready.) 


A at R IN GREEC ck AND THE LEV ANT. 

By the Rev. RICHARD BURGESS, 

Of St. John’s College, Cambri ige. 
2 vols. ben 8vo, (Nearly ready.) 
aay Author, e 
THE ToPOGRAPHY NDA NTIQUITIES OF 
ME; 
With the Recent Discoveries about the Forum and Via Sacta 
2 vols. Svo. With numerous Plates aud Culs. 31, 3s. 
6. 


1c *N London. 














-D. 


CATHOLICISM. 
RECORDS OF A — TE THROUGH FRANCE 
AND ITALY; 
TH SKE re HES OF C ATHOLICISM. 

By the i. WILLIAM RAE WILSON, A. SAR. 

Author of ‘ Travels in the Holy Land,’ &Ce 

1 vol, 8vo. with Engravings, 175. 
7. 


TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA, 
Above the sec OND CATARACT of the NILE. 
3y G. A. HOSKINS, Esq. 
4lo. with a Map, aud 90 Hiustrations, price 3l. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


8. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF W ILL AM Ill. 
ug © ne n holder of Hollat 
By the non A, ‘ TREVOR,. a P-., M. i, '. AS. hee Christ Ch. 
ord. 


Jol. 1. S¥O- with "Portrait, &e, price 12: 




















Marshall & Co., and R, Groombridge, London, 


*,* The Concluding Volume is in a state of great forwardness. 
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pRESENTATIONS AT COURT, LEVEES, ETC. 
Price 5s. 6d., or cloth boards, gilt leaves, 6s. 
HE COURT and COUNTRY COMPA- 
NION ; containing age ea f egg od ae Pre- 
e i State, Nav rmy, Law, and of all Classes, 
cedence it ale. Also, con odes end Forms of Address to all 
page Descriptions of Persons; with the Regulations for 
suki Letters; also Directions for Memorials and Petitions ; 
Fr Explanation of usual Symbolical Letters, &c. Xe. T 
" for the first time, Pariicular Tustructious for 
SENTATIC T COURT, and for attending LEVEES, 
OYAL DRAWING ROOMS. | x 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
POPULAR CLASS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
» [2mo. anew edition revised, price is. 6d. 
HE JUVENILE READER, adapted to 
the Capacity of Young Children. 
In 12mo. the 6th edition, price 4s, Gd. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Reader, for 
P ails. 3. 
Ewer Paps In 12mo. the 10th edition, price 3s. 
: . ae) 
Introduction to Pinnock’s Explanatory Reader. 


4. 

ip 12mo, & New edition, with numerous Engravings, price 5s. 

Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class Book. 
This work contains popular descriptions of the most interesting 
and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
wage. The lessons in the end of the volume consist of a series 
of reflections on the works of creation, collected from the best 
podern Writers. een. aE 2 ee 
Ja small gvo, with beautiful Engravings, the 2nd edit. price 7s. 

handsomely bound, 

Beauties of the British Poets, with Introduc- 

tory Observations. By the Rev. G. Croly. 


In 18mo, price 3s. r 
Pinnock’s Moral Poetical Miscellany. 





HITTAKER’S SERIES of FRENCH 
CLASSIC AUTHORS, printed by Whittingham, in 
poral Mme. with Frontispieces and Viguettes. 

“Beautifully printed and prettily ornamented, the present 
smceful little tomes only require a Morocco or Russian dress, to 
deserve a place in every rosewood bookcase. The engravings are 
very beautiful.” —Literary Gazelle. f 

Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 2s. Gd. 

Elisabeth; ou, Les Exiles en Sibérie. Par 
Madame Cottin. 2s. Gd. a . . 

Histoire de Charles XII. Par Voltaire. 4s. Gd. 

Bélisaire. Par Marmontel. 

Les Aventures de Tclémaque. Par Fénélon. 5s. 

Atala. Par Chateaubriand.—La Chaumicre 
Indienne, Par St. Pic rre. 35. 

Numa Pompilius, second Roi de Rome. Par 
Florian. 4s. 6d. A a i 

La Henriade, Poéme. Par Voltaire. 3s. 

Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. Gd. 

Les Incas; ou, la Destruction de l’Empiredu 
Peron. Par Marmontel. Ss. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue; ou, Granade Recon- 
quse. Par Florian, 5s. 

Guiliaume Tell; ou, la Suisse Libre; et 
Eliezer Nephthali, Par Florian, 35. 

Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le 
Sage. 2tom. 10s. % 

Abrégé des Vies des Anciennes Philosophes. 
Par Fenélon. 4s, 

Histoire de Empire de Russie sous Pierre 
leGrand. Par Voltaire. Ss. 

These elegant Editions may be had in various bindings. 

Whittaker aud Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Re 
Se 


INTRODUCTORY BOOKS IN WRITING, ARITLI- 
METIC, AND BOOK-KEEPING, 
Peblished by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Iu ismo. price Eighteen-pence, ‘ ™ 
N EASY GRAMMAR of WRITING; 
or, Penmanship Analyzed. Containing Rules for the Forma- 
tou of Letiers, Position of Words, &c., Forms of Letters, Bills, 
Receipts, &c., with Examples, By T. PERRY. a 
Also, Perry’s First, Second, and Third Sets 
of Explanatory Copies; adapted to the Rules given in the Gram- 
mar. Price (each) 8d. = 
And, Perry’s Copy-Books; No. 1, 2, and 3, 


ruled to correspoud with the Copies. Price (each) 6d. 


" In Ato. price Is. ‘ 

Pinnock’s First Ciphering- Book; containing 
easy Exercises in the First Rules of Arithmetic. i 

Also, Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering- 
Books, eatculated to qualify the Student for the more advanced 
Rules, dto. Price 3s. each. ‘ : 

A Key to the Three Ciphering-Books, in 
Which are given six Answers to each Sum, 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 

By these ¢ ipheriag-books, much time and trouble will be saved, 
the sums being all set, and the rules inserted. The teacher will 
ich assistance from the Key, which has a series of 

ery question, by which a great variety may be in- 
‘reduced in the exercises of ‘the scholars without any difficulty, 
For ladies? schools, and for the use of parents who in-iruct their 
owa children, this set of books is particularly recommended. 


. Price Sixpence, 
‘ Pinnock’s Arithmetical ‘lables of Money, 
ash and Measures, with Questions for Examination, Notes, 


In 8vo0. a new edition, price 8s. bound, 
An Introduction to Book-Keeping; com- 
prising Inland and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single Entry, 
‘alian Method of Double Entry, and the present Proctice of the 
Conating-Louse, with a Comparison of these three Methods. To 
which are subjoined, Queries and Answers on Merchants’ Ac- 
counts, &c.; with engraved Forms. By C, Morrison, 





FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. boards, or 6s. bound, 
EV. H. SOAMES’S ABRIDGMENT of 
- age of the KEFORMATION of the CHURCH 
*rinted for J.G.and F.R 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 
Of whom may be had, 
The History complete, in 4 large vols. 8vo. 
price 32. 6s. in boards. 


ngton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, FOR 
SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 


1. 

In 12mo. with Portraits of the Cesars, from Rubens, engraved 
on Steel, by W. Raddon, and several illustrative Wood-cuts from 
Montfaucon, and 3 Maps, price 5s. Gd. bound and lettered, 

5 IMPROVED EDITION of 
Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ROME. The 12th 
edition, augmented and revised by W. C. TAYLOR, M.A, 
2 


In 12mo, with several new Engravings, price 6s. 
Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of England. The 23rd edition, continued to the 
present time, and thoroughly revised by W. C, Taylor, M.A. 


a In 12mo. with numerous Engravings, price 5s, 6d. 
Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 


smith’s History of Greece. The 9th edition, corrected and en- 
larged, by W. C. Taylor, M.A. 


In 12mo. a new edition, with 69 Views and 12 Maps, price 6s. 6d. 
> , , 4 
Roberts’s Elements of Modern Geography 
and General History ; on an entirely original plan. 

This work difiers from others on the same subject, by the 
greater variety and copiousness of its historical details. It com- 
bines a view of the pre-ent condition of nations, with the causes 
that have produced this arrange: » and thus not only diver- 
sifies and illustrates the mere geographical information, but 
firmly imprinis it on the memory by the powerful influence of 
association. Se 
c P In 12mo. price 6s. 

History of France and Normandy. On the 
Flan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W. C. Taylor. ~ 

“We congratulate Mr. Taylor on his success; no child who 
has learned uis letters can misunderstand the text of his history, 
and yet in vain do we look for asingle sentence that can be 
called tame or vulgar.”—Monthly Review. 


O 
In 12mo, with a Map, price 4s. 6d. 


- The Historical Miscellany. By W. C. Taylor, 


“* This is an instructive volame, intended as a snpplement to 
Pinnock’s Histories, The first half of the volume is occupied 
with the primeval and classical periods, in which the author has 
particulariy directed his attention to those branches of history on 

. quently delicieunt. Among t » may 

fthe Persians and Carthaginians, the 

In the modern division, especial 

ench system and the Crusades, and 

ish Exspire in ludiae’—Geutleman’s Mage 


attention pa ‘ 
atierwards to the En 
Ta 12m0, the 3rd edition, price 4s. 6d. 

A Companion to the Globes, containing the 
various Problems that may be performed, accompanied by Ex- 
amples, By T. Linningtoa. 

Also, 
‘ > - . 
A Complete Key to the Volume. Price 2s. 
I B, 


8. 

In 12mo. a new edit. revised and improved, with 9 Maps, price 5s. 

Epitome of Classical Geography, with His- 
torical Notices of the most Ancient Nations, kc. By W. C. 
Vaylor, M.A. 9. , 

In 12mo, with a Map, price 4s. 6d. 
¢ - : “- 

Manual of Universal History and Chronology. 

By H. H. Wilson, M.A. Professor of Sanserit, Oxford. 
Printed for Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane : 
Who have now ready their NEW CATALOGUE of SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Pablished by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
1. 

lth edition, with a Vocabulary, price 3s. 6d. bound, 

Cox’ ERSATIONS of a MOTHER with 
ber DAUGHTER, and some other PERSONS ; or, Dia- 

composed for Madame Campan’s Establishment. near 
ar Arranged for the Use of English Young Ladies. French 
aad Engii-b. 
, r . . : . 
The same Work, in English and Italian. 4s. 
The same, in French and Italian. Price 4s. 


logues 
PB. P| 


In 18me, price 3s. 6d. hal!-bound, 

French Phraseology; pointing out the Dif- 
ference of Idiom between the French and English Languages, 
on a variety of Subjects, and forming a Collection, not merely 
of the famiuar, but also of the more teclinical Phrases of the two 
Languages ; the whole fouuded upon undeniable authorities, By 
C. C. Hamilton. 3. é 
In 12mo. price 5s. 

A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
Fren 1 Language. With numerous instructive Exercises, founded 
= I wes Years’ Experience in teaching the French Langaage. 

3y C. Gros. 
A Key to the Exercises. Price 3s. 6d. 
4 


A new edition, price 5s. 

Magazin des Enfans; ou, Dialogues entre une 
Sage Gouvernante, et ses Eleves, Dans lesquels on donne un 
abregé de VHlist acrec, de la Fable, de la Géographie, &c. 
Par Mad. Beaun . ; 5. . 

A new edition, in 18mo, price 4s. 

Elisabetta, ossi Gli Esiliati nella Siberia, 

Tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin da M, Santagnello, 
6. 
In 12me. price 4s. 2 

Novelli Morali di Francesco Soave. Nuova 
Editione, diligentemente corretta, in cui si sono accentate tutte 
le voci; o che contience un Vocabolario eggiunto alla fine. 





This day is published, in 18mo, price 3s. in boards, 

NUIDE to the HOLY SACRAMENT of 

the LORD’S SUPPER. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
Chaplain to the Roval Hospital at Chelsea. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. XII, 
In small 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 6s. - 
CRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 2nd Series. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Cliurebyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Lately pab ished, ae 

The First Series. With Frontispiece. 6s. 

Previous Volumes of the THEOLOGICAL IBRARY: 

1. History of the Church in Scotland. By 
M. Russell, L.L.D. 2 vols. Portraits. 128. in , 

2. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By E. Smedley, M.A. 3 vols. With 14 Portraits. 185. 

3. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. : 

4. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, N With Portraits. 1. Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s.—2, Abp.Cranmer, 
2 vols. 12s.—3. Pp. Jewel, 1 vol. 6s. 3 

*,* The Life of Abp. Laud is in preparation, 





‘This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. with numerous 


ates, 

ELPS and HINTS how to PROTECT 

L LIFE and PROPERTY, with INSTRUCTIONS in RIFLE 
and PISTOL SHOOTING, &c, 

ty Lieut.-Col. BARON DE BERENGER, 
The Embellishments by Mr. Bonner, and others, after designs by 
: essrs. G. and R, Cruikshank, Alken, Haghe, Fussell, and De 
Jereuger. 
London: Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and may 

be had at the Stadium, Chelsea. 


ARCHDEACON BUTLER’S 
&c. &e. 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a new 
set of Plates. Corrected to 1635. 12s. half-bound. 





SCHOOL ATLASES, 


Atlas of Ancient Geography; consisting of 
Fusnp-tue coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated 
NGEX. 125. 


3. 

General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, Forty-five coloured Maps and two Indexes. 11, 43. 

*,* The Author begs to observe that in the present editions 
he has added Maps of the West Indies and Australia to the 
rn, and of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa Propria, to the 

ut Atlas; and has had se 1 of the Maps redrawn and 

d, « sially those of Greece and Italy, on a larger 

scale, and one of Italy also added, without any increase of price. 

Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 
for the Use ‘of Schools, New edition, corrected to 1835, In 1 
vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Outline Geographical Copy-books, intended 
as Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each, sewed. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being an 
attempt to illustrate their Origin, Signitication, and Government, 
for the Use of Schools. New edition, 8vo, 6s. 6d, 

Key tothe same. 6s. boards. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


LATIN AND GREEK INTRODUCTORY BOOKS, 
Pubjished by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


1. 
Tn 12m. Sth edition, price 3s. . 
ATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla Propria: 
being English Sentences translated from the best Roman 
Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax; to be again trans- 
lated into the Latin Langu age vee! 
By the Rev. GEORGE WHITTAKER, A.M. 
A Key to the same. Price 2s. 


Tn 18mo. a new 4 price 18. 6d, bound, 
Steps to Sense Verses; or, a Set of Exercises 
to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters, 
A Complete Key to the same. Price 1s, 6d. 


3. 
In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 

A Metrical Praxis; being an easy Introduc- 
tion to Latin Hexameter and Pentameter Verses; and to the 
Lyric Metres, most commonly in use. By the Rev. John 
Simpson, LLL.D. 


A Key to the Metrical Praxis. Price 2s. 6d. 


4. 
In Svo. the 4thedit. price 7%. 6d. ’ 
Gradus ad Parnassum; a new edition, with 
the Verses and Phrases omitted; the Translation of the Words 
given; also their Formation, Many new Words are added, with 
various other Improvements, Edited and printed by Mr, Valpy. 


5 
In 12mo. 8th edition, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
. ; : om 
The Latin Primer, in Three Parts. 

Part I, Rules on Construction—Part Il. Rules of Position— 
Part HI. A large and plain Description of the Latin Verse, and 
of many kinds of Composition in Verse. By the Rev, Richard 

ye. G6. 

; A _ new edition, price 3s. 

Short Greek Exercises, on an improved Plan ; 
containing the most useful Rules in Syntax; being a concise In- 
troduction to the Writing of Greck. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 

A Key to the Exercises. Price 1s. 6d. 


7. 
A new edition, price 12s. “ 

A Greek and English School Lexicon ; con- 
taining all the Words that occur,in the Books at School, and in 
the Under-Graduate Course of a Collegiate Education : to whic! 
is now added, a Vocabulary in English and Greek, By the Rev. 
T. D. Hiucks. 
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8, New Burlington Street, August 1, 1835, 


MR. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW BOOKS. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 24s. 


A- SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA, 
With a TARTAR TRIP FROM ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL, in 1834. 


TALES 


OF THE 


By the REV. VERE MONRO. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RAMA D’HAN. 


By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq., Author of ‘ Egypt and Mohammed Ali,’ &c. 


A STEAM 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Plates, price 21s. 


VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE; 


With SKETCHES of HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, and TURKEY. 
With an Account of the Protectorate attempted to be established by the RUSSIAN, over the OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
By MICHAEL J. QUIN, Author of ‘ A Visit to Spain,’ &c. 


MR. BECKFORD’S NEW WORK. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s.6d. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from 
an Original Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND BATALHA. 
y the Author of ‘ Vathek.’ 

“* Every class and order of society in Portugal is here placed 

vividly before as—quite as amusingly as they could have been in 
&@ novel of manners.” —Quarterly Review, July, 1835. 


Also, by the same Author, THIRD EDITION, 2 vols, svo. 
I T A L Y ; 


With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 

*# One of the most elegant productions of modern Siterature, 
It will keep Mr. Beckford’s name alive for ceniuries,’—Quar- 
terly Review. 

9 
NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
lu 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 

** This work will greatly increase the reputation of the author 
of ‘The Chaperon.’ The story of * The Hampshire Cottage’ 
willrank with the best fictions in our language—never was rustic 
life painted with more exquisite simplicity.”—Atlas. 


8. 
MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, ' 


AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq, 
2 vols. 8vo, with two Portraits. 
**To Mr. Wingrove Cooke, of the English bar, belongs the 
hig praise of having produced a biography of the celebrated 
Lord Bolingbroke, at once full, exact, and impartial.”—Zimes. 


MR. COOPER’s NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols, post svo. 
THE MONIKINS. 


By the Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ * The Spy,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. small 6vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
By M. DE LAMARTINE, 
6. 
MR. KENNEDY’S NEW WORK. 

In 3 vols. post Svo, 27s. . 
HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON. 
By the Author of ‘Swallow Barn,’ &c. 

**A story of adventure full of well sustained interest,”— 
Athenaeum, 


7. 
OUTRE-MER; 
Or, A PILGRIMAGE TO THE OLD WORLD, 
By AN AMERICAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

“This work has charmed us into a dream of other times and 
distant lands, and we cannot wish to our readers a purer pleasure 
than they will derive from its perusal.’’—Adlas. 

8 


MISS MITFORD’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
BELFORD REGIS. 
, By the Author of ‘ Our Village,’ &e. 

“ Miss Mitford is the very Wilson of English story-telling—a 
pen-and-ink Claude—fall of freshness and raral pleasures. Here 
she is in the very streets of * Belford Regis’ as delightful as in 
* Our Village’—the queen-elect of harmless gossipings, inter- 
spersed with rare poetry and shrewd observation.’—New 
Monthly. 











_~, Jn 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
By Liewt. J. W. MOODIE, 

“* A most entertaining book of travels; and to emigrants will 
prove of the utmost practical utility. Lieut. Moodie’s picturesque 
descriptions of the wild sports of Africa will be read with almost 
breathless iuterest.”—Naval and Military Gaz. 


MR. MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post &vo. 
M L IF E. 


Ry the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 
“* This novel is one of the best of the season. We accompan 
the hero with great satisfaction through many scenes of fun and 
frolic, described with genuine Irish humour.’’— Spectator. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LORDS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO 

AFRICA AND ARABIA. 

Performed in H.M.S. Leven and Barracouta, from 1822 to 1826, 

Under the Commend of Capt. F. W. W. OWEN, RN. 

By Captain THOMAS BOTELER, R.N. 

“The honour of first dissipating the obscurity which had so 
long involved the eastern coast of Africa, belongs to the ex i- 
tion, the history of which is coutained in Captain Boteler’s 
volumes, No less than 30,000 miles of coast were surveyed and 
delineated. This work, consisting, in a great measure, of his 
journals, shows Captain Boteler to have been an amiable man 
and an able oflicer.’—Ldinburgh Review, July, 1835. 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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By C.F. HOFFMAN, $2 vols, post 8yvo. 
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American people.”—Court Magazine, 
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THE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N, 

Author of * The Life of a Sailor,’ X&c. 3 vols. 

“ This amusing work is a portrait of actual life—tife brilliant 
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In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE 


SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, in 1829, 30, and 31, 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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Kept in SPAIN and PORTUGAL, in 1834. 
By Lieut.-Col. BADCOCK. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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Earl Grey’s ministry, for the purpose of watching the course of 
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